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Weekly. { 


“PATRIOTISM WITHOUT /INGOISM” 


We cannot exalt patriotism too highly. We cannot make too much of those whose 
ideal in life is patriotism ; for so long as patriotism exists, so long are the magnificent in- 
stitutions of our fatherland safe from harm. — PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, August 25, 1897. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN. 


A CIVIC READER. By Harry Pratt Jupson, LL.D., Head Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Chicago. Handsomely illustrated. Price, 60 cents, 
New York, Oct. 29, 1897. 
I am sure that the work will be of great service in disseminating the knowledge of the rights and duties of citizens, 
and | hope it will have, as it deserves to have, a very wide circulation.—Abram S. Hewitt (Ex-Mayor of N. Y. City). 
MonTPRLIER, SEPT. 10, 1897. 
_ Should be pleased to see ‘‘ The Young American”’ placed in every school in Vermont, for in matter and make-up it 
is unexcelled, and for inspiring the sentiments of — is surpassed by none. The country ought to rise up and call 
you blessed for such a production.’’—Mason S. Stone, Superintendent of Education, State of Vermont. 


Strate Houssg, Oct. 11, 1897. 
A well-conceived and executed book for its purpose, and entitled to consideration in any plan tor pchoot sup- 
plementary reading. — Frank A. Hill, Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. 


New Beprorp, Mass., Dec. 6, 1897. 

In these days of- much book-making it is difficult to determine what books to choose for use in the schools, there are 
so many good ones. But in the ‘‘ Civic Reader’’ it seems to me that you have a book that not only possesses great merit 
of style, illustration, and typography, but has no rival in nature and quality of contents. I shall recommend its use.— 
William E. Hatch, Supt. of Schools. 

Denver, Cov., Sept. 14, 1897. 

** The Young American” places the subject of Civil Government before the pupils of the grammar grades in av at- 
tractive manner, and it cannot but be of great service in aiding in the work of making good citizens. Such a book as 
this should find its way into every schoolhouse. —Grace Espy tatton, State Supt. of Public Instruction. 


Derr. or Evucation, Littce Rock, ARK., Sept. 13, 1897. 
Its use as a supplementary reader will inspire patriotism and a luve of history in the young mind. — 
Julius Jordan, Sta‘e Superintendent. 


EpucaTIONAL Deprt., STATE oF FLoRIDA, TALLAHASSEE, Sept. 13, 1897. 

I think it answers the purpose of a supplementary reader admirably. The book is attractive in appearance, and con- 
tains such information as_ every ‘ young American” ought to have. 1 regard it asa very readable i ttle work on Civil 
Government. — W. H. Sheats, State Superintendent. 

Org., Sent 4, 1897. 

I am of the opinion that Civil Government, to a certain extent, should be taught in our common public schools. We 
do not have enough of that kind of teaching in our common schools; and to wait until high schools are reached before 
it can be taught will prevent a large number of persons from ever getting any definite education in that subject. 
I am very favorably impressed with your book, and would like to see it used as a supplementary reader. — 
G. M, Irwin, State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Dept. or Eoucation, Cotumsta, S. C., Nov. 25, 1897. 

I am pleased with the author’s conception of his subject, the manner and order of the presentation of the subject 
matter, and the execution of the book. It were well that more attention be given this very important subject, and this 
book should largely tend to promote this end, relying upon its merits for its reception by the pubis. — W.D. Mayfield, 
State Superintendeht 
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MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO, 


29, 31, and 33 East 1oth St., New York. 
WILLIAMS, Aor, Wabash Ave., Chicago. H. I. SMITH, Acr., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


BOOKS THAT EDUCATE 
Arithmetics 


Brooks’s older series of Arithmetics have educated a generation of teachers throughout 
the United States. Brooks’s newest series, published two years ago, comprises two entirely 
new books: 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic 


They are in the van of, and supply the suggestions for, the leading modern arithmetics. As 
superintendent of Philadelphia public schools, and member of the Committee of Fifteen, Dr. 
Brooks has experienced the best modern thought upon arithmetical teaching, and has em- 
bodied it in these books. 


Brooks's Mental Arithmetic is the only Mental Arithmetic. 


Grammars 


Judson Perry Welsh, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of the successful State Normal School at Blooms- 
burg, Pa., believes that there is a happy mean between the so-called Language Lessons used 
and abused so much to-day and the older, more arbitrary Technical Grammar methods. He 
has set forth his ideas in two books: 

First Steps in English Grammar and Composition 


Welsh's Practical English Grammar 
and his books produce practical results. 


Spelling-books 


‘* Word-builder” is the name chosen by Prof. A. J. BerrzeL, late superintendent of Cumber- 
land County (Pa.) schools, to indicate the ideas contained in his new spe ling-books. ‘ Word. 

builder”’ indicates good foundation-work, consecutive and well-graded progressive steps, 

—— arrangement, and a carefully planned superstructure of clear definition and illus. 
rative use. 


Beitzel’s World-builder a/ 
Beitzel’s Advanced Word-builder 


please all judicious teachers. 


Literature 


A new and up-to-date edition of WESTLAKE’S COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE, 
now in print, will be welcomed cordially by all teachers. A Manual of Literature for common- 
school and academy use which shall be critical, judicious, and compact — no mere catalogue 
of names and dates — is hard to tind. Westlake’s is such. 


Brooks's Algebras, Geometries, and Trigonometries; Lyte’s Bookkeeping and 
Blanks; Westlake’s ‘‘ How to Write Letters’’; Magee’s Modern French Series ; 
and other books. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Cloth. . |6mo. 


LIMITED SPELLER. 


Pp. 104. 25 cents. 


From Francis J. Cueney, Ph.D., Principal Cortland State Normal School, Dec. 17, 1897. 


I have not only examined it thoroughly myself, but several other members of the faculty have done the same. We are of the unanimous opinion 


that it embodies more features of a good spelling- book than any other that we have yet examined. 


We find that the words 


most frequently misspelled by our students are found in the “ Limited Speller.” 


. SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 


W. BARDEEN, Publisher, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


RECENT TEXT-BOOKS THAT 


The Duntonian Vertical Writing Books. £asy to write. 

teach. Just published. Sample set for examination, 25 cents. 
Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. The most satisfactory text-book for | 
Grammar Schools. Sample ci py, 30 cents. 
BROWN & CO. . . 


Address THOMPSON, 


Easy to read. Easy to 


MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


Nash’s Literature Readers.---No. 1, Zsop and Mother Goose. 
the child in good literature while teaching him to read, Sample, 15 cents. 


Bradbury’s Sight Arithmetic. A Mental Arithmetic for Grammar Schoois. 
Sample, 15 cents. 


BOSTON or CHICACO. 


Interests 


Made 
America!’ 


‘ 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


OT ONLY the teachers of America, but the pupils of America as well, 
should take special pride in the goods made in America — especially 
if they ‘are the equal, and possibly the superior, of the goods made 

in other countries. 

Under our tariff laws, goods made abroad are labeled with the name of 
the country in which they are made — “ Made in England,” “ Made in Ger- 
many,” ete. Why should the people of America use such goods, and why 
should the teachers of America use such goods, when similar goods are 
made in America ? 
America for the finest lead pencils — the graphite, cedar wood, the machinery, the brains, and the capital. 
only cen, but do, make the best lead pencils in the world. In fact, go where you will the world over, you cannot 
go anywhere without finding lead pencils made in America awaiting you. 

Would it not be well, during the coming year of 1898, 
Graphite lead pencils? The use of them insures much freedom from worry and nervousness. 


We have all the materials in 
We not 


America for Americans! 


to more largely interest your pupils in Dixon’s American 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF BHDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVI.—No. 26. 


END FOR 


The Boston Collection 
‘of Kindergarten Stories, 


A cloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington St., Boston, Maas, 


A NEW DISCOVERY! 
“DIAMOND CRYSTAL EYE-GLASSES.” 


Superior to all other glasses 
for Keading or Distance. 
Guaranteed to cure Weak 
=~. Kyes and Poor Sight, In- 

y flamed Lids, Pain about the 
Eye, Headache, Nervousness, 
Neuralgia, Sore Eyes. 

These glasses can be used for hours in the strong 
est light, and they will not tire .>r strain, but 
strengthen and invigorate the Eyes. Glasses fitted 
by mail, providing you answer the following quea- 
tions: How old? Ever wear glasses? Howlong? Can 

ou see better by holdtng print at an increased dis- 

nee? Do your eyes tire when reading in strong 
light? What do you want glasses for? 

Highly recommended by Doctors, Lawyers. 
Clergymen, and Mechanics. 

Price of these glasses, with a Warranted Gold 
plated frame, $2.95. 


An Elegant New Year'’s Gift. 


THESE GLASSES ARE MANUFACTURED 
ESPECIALLY FOR OPTICAL USE. 


Can be had only from 
GEORGE MAYERLE, Expert Optician, 
(German Optical Institute) 
28 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Mention the Journal of Education. 


wo FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 
case you can refuse to accept and return 
them at our expense if not equal in every 
LSA CENTS on respect to what we claim them to be. No 
=*% LADIES other house in the world can sell as 
Meo Size cheaply as we can. The ease of watch ad- 
vertised to-day is beautifully engraved, 
] heavily 14 K. gold plated, hunting, stem 
windandset. Willlasta lifetime. Move- 
mentis one of the best made and fully 
guaranteed, and the watch looks likea 
Genuine 840 Solid Gold Watch. 
3 We send it by Express, C.0.D., to anyone, 
andif satisfactory, you pay agent 
mm and express charges, otherwise return it, 
If money is sent with order we pay 
allexpress charges and give a beautiful 
Chain Free. Write whether gent’s or 
Ke lady’s. Order to-day, as watches are ad- 
vancing in price and our stock may not 
g. ROYAL MFG. CO., gh Dearborn St., Chieago, Ill. 


ATLANTIC 
COAST LINE. 


‘*PLORIDA FAST LINE’’ 
Via Washington, Richmond and Charleston. 


QUICKEST TO ALL 
WINTER RESORTS 


SOUTH 


Route of the celebrated ‘‘New York- 
Florida Special,’”’ luxuriously ap. 
pointed. Unequalled Schedules and Ser- 
vice. Only line running Solid Vestibul- 
ed Trains to Florida. Only sure connec- 
tion with” Federal Express” from Boston. 
J. H. JOHNSON, N.E. Agt., 
300 Washington Street. Boston. 


VORY 


Hf you would have your husbands 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 


laundress Ivory Soap. 
A white soap, it washes white. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS..... 


OVOSEPH GILLOTT'S \ 
VERTIC 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


91 John Street, New York. 


Program Clocks 


IN ALL GRADES AND STYLES. 


No school should be without one. Can 
be arranged to ring any number of bells. 
Also, Calendar and Electric Clocks. 

Get our Catalogue No. 8197. 


The PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT C. 


Dept.51. 49 Dey St., N Y. City. 


Department of Superintendence, 


N. E. A. 


Chattanoogn, Tenn., February 22..24, 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


Double Daily Service 


Via Colonial and Federal Express from 


BOSTON AND PRINCIPAL NEW ENGLAND CITIES. 


Direct Connection made at Washington with Through Train to Chattanooga. 


Tickets good, going, February 18--21. 


Special rates will be announced later. 


Pass’r Agent, 


GEORGE M. 
205 Washington St., Boston. 


ROBERTS, 


The Great Historical Review, 


CURRENT HISTORY, 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph.D. 


A Quarterly Review of the History of the World. 


world’s progress, in a form convenient for reference. 


The history of our own 
day, while it is the most 
interesting to us, is pre- 
cisely that of which it is 
most difficult to find a con- 
venient record. 


ever primarily designed with this purpose in view. 


OBB BBB 


“Tt was a happy thought which led 
to the publication of a periodical mag- 
azine of current history. The back 
volumes constitute the beginning of 
a Steadily growing historical series, 
which is pretty sure to find a place 


in every good library.” — Professor 
GOLDWIN SMITH in The Week,Toronto. 


found only at the cost of tedious research and study. 


No other publication covers the entire world in each issue. 


reference as highly as you do your Cyclopedia. 
Quarterly ; 250 or more Pages each number. $1.50 a Year. Sample copy, 25 cents. 


ae the first, CURRENT History has adhered to the single aim of pre- 
senting quarterly an unbiased, reliable, and comprehensive account of the 
It is the only publication 


Occasions will often arise where you will find that the information obtained so 
readily in CURRENT History would either have been unobtainable elsewhere, or 


Fully Illustrated. 


Hence the advantage of 
having always at hand a 
reference work like Cur- 
RENT History upon which 
reliance may be placed. 


You will prize it for 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


JouRNAL or Epvucation and Current History, to one address, $3.50 a year. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Mass. 


Boston. 


Ww te Teachers who are willing to devote a 
an 9 part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for culars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 


Devt.. E, PUB. 
St,, Boston, Maas. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


SCHERMERGORN & CO., 
Hast 14th 


J. W 


New York. 


THE |OEAL CURRENT -EVE*TS WEEKL: 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial..; 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Washineton, D C 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The feature which will attract al! 
lovers of modern romantic fiction to the 


January Atlantic is the first installment 
of Gilbert Parker’s new story, “The Battle 
of the Strong,’”’ which promises to be one 
of his best and strongest works. A paper 
which will attract universal attention is 
that by Edward M. Shepard upon the re- 
cent New York election, entitled ‘The 
Political Inauguration of the Greater New 
York.” E. L. Godkin continues his series 
of studies of American social and political 
problems. John Muir’s paper on “The 
Wild Parks and Government Reserva- 
tions’”’ reveals many unsuspected wonders 
of these great domains, and shows their 
inestimable value to the nation and the ne- 
cessity for their rescue from spoliation, 
and their future preservation. Colonel T. 
W. Higginson’s reminiscences take him to 
Paris in this number, where he meets and 
describes many notabilities,—Victor Hugo, 
Louis Blanc, Tourgueneff, and others. F. 
Hopkinson Smith’s brilliant serial, “Calel) 
West,” reaches a dramatic climax in this 
issue; and Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin's 
wise and witty “Penelope’s Progress” stil! 
continues. 


—The holiday number of Outing, a 
recognized authority in the field of ama- 


teur sport, contains a charming variety of 
seasonable sketches and beautiful illustra- 
tions. Among the leading sporting fea- 
tures for January are: “Rabbits and Rab- 
bitting,” by Ed. W. Sandys; ‘Canadian 
Winter Pastimes,” by George W. Orton; 
“Sport in Jamaica,” by L. C. Shirley; 
“Tarpon Fishing,” by O. P. Hay; ‘Ice 
Yachting,” by H. P. Ashley’; and “Ice 
Hockey,” by J. P. Paret. 


—The January number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is a midwinter fiction num- 


ber. Hamlin Garland, Clara Morris, 
Francis Lynde, Alice Wellington Rollins, 
and Mrs. Mark Morrison are among the 
story-tellers. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Werner's Magazine for December ; terms, $2.00 « 
year. New York. 

The School Review for December: terms, $1.50 2 
year. Chicago. 

The Atlantic Monthly for January; terms, $4.(\’ 
a year. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Outing for January; terms, $3.00 a year. New 


rk. 
¥ The Pali Mali Magazine for January; terms, 
$3.00 a year, New York. 

Godey’s Magazine for January; terms, $1.00 4 
year. "how York 

Ladies’ Home Journal for January; terms, $1.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 


WE ALL WONDER. 

Little Clarence (after thinking deeply) 
“Pa!” 

Mr. Callipers (wearily)—“Well, ™y 
son?” 

Little Clarence—Pa, why is it that two- 
headed girls are so scarce when two- 
faced men are so common?’—Harpers 
Bazar. 
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Via Washington, Richmond and Charleston. 
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The Boston Collection 
of Kindergarten Stories, 


Acloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 


Price by mail, 60 cents, 
J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


A NEW DISCOVERY! 
“DIAMOND CRYSTAL EYE-GLASSES.” 


Superior to all other glasses 
for Keading or Distance. 
Guaranteed to cure Weak 
and Poor Sight, In- 


WINTER RESORTS 


SOUTH 


Route of the celebrated ‘New York- 
Florida Special,’’ luxuriously ap- 
pointed. Unequalled Schedules and Ser- 
vice. Only line running Solid Vestibul- 
ed Trains to Florida. Only sure connec- 
tion with Federal Express” from Boston. 

J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. Agt., 
300 Washington Street. Boston. 


laundress Ivory Soap. 


[VORY 
Hf you would have your husband’ ©. 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 


Awhite soap, it washes white. 


~ flamed Lids, Pain about the 
Eye, Headache, Nervousness, 
Neuralgia, Sore Eves. 

These glasses can be used for hours in the strong 
est light, and they will not tire nor strain, but 
strengthen and invigorate the Eyes. Glasses fitted 
by mail, providing you the 
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ance? Do your eyes tire when reading in strong . 
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Clergymen, and Mechanics. 
Department of Superintendence, 
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N. E. A. 


plated frame, $2.95. 
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An Elegant New Year's Gift. 
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(German Optical Institute) 
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January Atlantic is the first installment 
of Gilbert Parker’s new story, “‘The Battle 
of the Strong,’’ which promises to be one 
of his best and strongest works. A paper 
which will attract universal attention is 
that by Edward M. Shepard upon the re- 
cent New York election, entitled ‘The 
Political Inauguration of the Greater New 
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of studies of American social and political 
problems. John Muir’s paper on “The 
Wild Parks and Government Reserva- 
tions’ reveals many unsuspected wonders 
of these great domains, and shows their 
inestimable value to the nation and the ne- 
cessity for their rescue from spoliation, 
and their future preservation. Colonel T. 
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Paris in this number, where he meets and 
describes many notabilities,—Victor Hugo, 
Louis Blanc, Tourgueneff, and others. F. 
Hopkinson Smith’s brilliant serial, “Caleb 
West,” reaches a dramatic climax in this 
issue; and Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
wise and witty “Penelope’s Progress” still 
continues. 


—~The holiday number of Outing, a 
recognized authority in the field of ama- 


teur sport, contains a charming variety of 
seasonable sketches and beautiful illustra- 
tions. Among the leading sporting fea- 
tures for January are: “Rabbits and Rab- 
bitting,”’ by Ed. W. Sandys; ‘“‘Canadian 
Winter Pastimes,’ by George W. Orton; 
“Sport in Jamaica,” by L. C. Shirley; 
“Tarpon Fishing,” by O. P. Hay; “Ice 
Yachting,” by H. P. Ashley’; and “Ice 
Hcckey,” by J. P. Paret. 


—The January number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is a midwinter fiction num- 


ber. Hamlin Garland, Clara Morris, 
Francis Lynde, Alice Wellington Rollins, 
and Mrs. Mark Morrison are among the 
story-tellers. 
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year. Chicago. 

The Atlantic Monthly for January; terms, $4.00 
a year. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Outing for January; terms, $3.00 a year. New 


ork. 
The Pall Mali Magazine for January; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York. 

Godey’s Magazine for January; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York 

Ladies’ Home Journal for January; terms, $1.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 


WE ALL WONDER. 


Clarence (after thinking deeply) — 
“e 

Mr. Callipers (wearily)—“Well, my 
son?” 

Little Clarence—Pa, why is it that two- 
headed girls are so scarce when two- 
faced men are so common?”’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pureand white See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 
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A NEW YEAR’S RESOLVE. 


BY JULIA H. MAY. 


With every New Year’s morn, my heart has made 
New resolutions for the coming days, 
And spoken them, but oftentimes my ways 
Have been no better, and I felt afraid 
This morn to speak; my trembling lip I stayed 
Till something whispered,— 

If your scholar says 
“I will be better,’ though he disobeys 
Sometimes, forgetting, do you then upbraid 
Because he says again, “I’m sorry’? No, 
You gladly listen, and the past forget. 
So God rejoices. 

Yes, I cried, ’tis so. 
Great Teacher! Wilt Thou pardon one more debt? 
In Thy great school,—I have been bad, I know, 
Let me begin once more Thy alphabet. 


THR PATAWAY. 


Dwell ye within cot or hall, 

Be ye lord or be ye thrall, 

Have ye joy or grief for store, 

Know ye this—from every door, 
Straight across the sky’s blue meads, 
Up to heaven a pathway leads! 


Though ye wander faint and far 
Underneath an alien star, 

Or do nightly sink to rest 

Near the loving mother breast, 
Everywhere--to him who heeds— 


Up to heaven a pathway leads! 
—Clinton Scollard. 


TENDENCY OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


BY PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


[Address before the students of Stanford University De- 
cember 8, of which an educator in California writes, ‘The 
best thing said on Pacific coast for years.”’] 

I will say some things to you that I would not let 
others say against you. I was a boy once, and as long 
as I live [ shall hope to be reckoned with the boys. 
When I hear a man talking about “old Jordan,” | 
know he means the river and not me. 

The strong man is the gentleman. The man who 
moves the world is the man who is not tainted by the 
world’s corrosion. Now I am going to tell you a 
few plain things. Krom good humor there is but a 
short step to vulgarity. It is easy to raise a laugh, but 
when the mob laughs loudest the wise hide their 


heads. 

My worst criticism against you, and the one thiat 
applies to the greatest number, is that I find some 
carelessness as to the honor of the university. When 
a Stanford man enters a saloon, a gambling room, or 
a place of evil, and carries with him his colors, his 
college, or his name, he brings disgrace upon him- 
self, his college, and his family. Perhaps you do not 
think that the saloon should be included in the cate- 
gory of dishonor. I believe that the only melan- 
choly that wine can drive away is that which wine 
itself has caused. There is no joy that leaves a dark 
brown taste in the mouth. A college fraternity that 
is centered around a champagne bottle is a public 
nuisance. 

I have been sorry to see that betting is not under 
the ban with us. Betting is the wrong way of gain- 


ing money. It is demoralizing. 


The scholar should be free and brave, but freedom 
does not mean the disregard of conventionality. 
The university does not prescribe the proprieties of 
social intercourse, and while the university treats 
woman in all ways as it treats men, it does not make 
men of the women. Their freedom of action and 
their trust in their fellow-students give them no 
license to cross the bounds their mothers have found 
necessary to the safety of a woman’s name. 

Iam sorry to see the growth of college polities. 
Students are more reckless than grown men in doing 
dishonorable things, because they have not experi- 
enced the consequences of trangression. So are their 
politics at their liveliest more corrupt than those of 
professional politicians. Sometimes college frater- 
nities have been dragged through the dust by sub- 
serviance to college politics. 

Profanity is not an evidence of manhood; it is the 
choice of the coarse and common. The harm of pro- 
fanity js not that it hurts God’s feelings. It is the 
man Whom it hurts. It goes to a bad habit of speech 
and thought. It sha!l not profit a man to be a foot- 
ball captain if he cannot utter a command without 
an oath. And now, with all this, Iam not one bit 
discouraged. I have faith in the Stanford man and 
the Stanford woman. With most of them there is 
nothing the matter. They are all right every time. 
and IT am happy in every service I can ever give. 


INTENSIVE STUDY OF SCIENCE IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY JOSEPH Y, BERGEN, BOSTON. 


The term science may, for my present purpose, be 
understood to signify merely what the average school 
committee man would mean by it; that is, the natural 
historv and the physical science subjects. There is 
no more need of increased thoroughness of culti- 
vation and a correspondingly diminished acreage in 
these fields than-in many others,- but these are the 
ones to which my own attention has been most per- 
sistently directed. 

Apparently there is an inereasing demand for 
work in biology, physics, chemistry, and phy- 
siography in secondary schools; yet almost five years 
ago the time asked for subjects of this kind by the 
conferences of the Cemmittee of Ten far outran any 
allotment which it was possible to grant them. The 
recommendations of the several conferences called 
for time-allowances as follows (reckoned as years on 


the basis of five periods per week) :—- 


1-3 year 
Botany and Zoology l 


This list includes some electives, but, on the other 
hand. it allows less time to physies than is given by 
some of the schools which fit pupils in that subject 
for the Harvard entrance examination, and it does 
not allow both geclogy and physiography to appear 
in any course. In the courses of study in Table IV. 
of the report above cited, even in those courses which 
give the most prominence to the natural and phy- 
sical sciences, the total time assigned them is a trifle 
over three and a half years, reckoned on the basis of 
five periods a week per subject. This retrenchment 
from five years to three and a half is brought about 
hy curtailing the amount of attention given to the 
several subjects. Physics and chemistry, for in- 
stance, get each but three hours a week for one 
school-year; i. e., the two science subjects usually re- 
garded as most important receive but three-fifths of 


the time asked for them. How inadequate this 
time-allowance is, most teacher of either science must 
keenly feel. 

It may be worth while to consider briefly what can 
be done, and what must be omitted, in the three- 
periods-a-week study for one year of either of the 
sciences just mentioned. Let us assume that about 
half of the periods are used for laboratory work. To 
give satisfactory results, the laboratory period should 
be of not less than sixty minutes, but in most schools 
it would be impracticable to arrange for more than 
about a forty-five minute period, unless the time were 
doubled and an hour and a half taken. Such a plan 
would leave only forty-five minutes per week for 
recitation, including necessary explanation of prin- 
ciples, quizzes, and written work. ‘This meagre 
allowance of time would make it desirable to make 
an occasional exchange and occupy a whole labora- 
tory period with oral or other recitation. In chem- 
istry the year’s work could be made to cover a brief 
exposition of the elementary principles of the science 
und a somewhat jejune account of the chemistry of 
the non-metallic elements; nothing more. But 
many of the simpler organic compounds are so im- 
portant, and their preparation, composition, and re- 
lations to other elements and compounds are so 
readily understood, that even the beginner in chem- 
istry would do well to learn something substantial in 
regard to these interesting substances. Then again, 
without a comparative study of all the more easily 
prepared compounds of some metal, including a large 
number of salts, and a similar study of the salts of 
rome one of the acids, the student fails to get such 
an idea as he should acquire of the systematic side of 
chemistry. ‘Phe same idea may be much further en- 
forced by the examination in the laboratory of some 
members of one of the well-defined series of organic 
compounds. Elementary qualitative analysis will 
help to systematize the pupil’s knowledge of the 
inetals, and one or two examples of quantitative an- 
alysis, dealing with salts like barium, chloride, and 
copper sulphate, may serve to give the subject of 
stoichiometry a significance which it never before 
Posse ssecd. 

In physics the work done in three hours a week 
for one year must either give the beginner a mere 
smattering of the several divisions of the science, or 
else it Inust confine his attention to a very few topies. 
The time mentioned is not more than enough to 
coyer those portions of mechanics (including pneu- 
matics and hydrostatics) which are simple enough for 
study in the secondary school. But very few 
American teachers of physics would be willing to fol- 
low the example of English schools in deferring 
most or all of physies, aside from mechanics, until 
the student is in college. When the process of “en- 
richment™ of the grammar school course shall have 
gone much farther than is at present the case, it may 
he possible to presuppose a good deal of experience in 
simple manipulations and knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of physics in the grammar-school graduate. 
As yet no such work is usually done in any grade 
below the high school. The pupil, therefore, who is 
to cover, let us say, such a course as that containing 
the Harvard forty experiments, must have not only 
the fifty or more laboratory periods necessary for the 
performance of the required experiments, with 
some repetitions of those in which the results were 
poor. Ife will, in addition, need at least thirty or 
forty Jaberatory hours for supplementary experi- 
ments, leading up to the required ones and bridging 
over the gaps between them. But here are eighty 
hours gone out of a possible hundred available for 
the subject of physics during the entire school year, 
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Clearly the model programme which has been set 
before us is none too generous either to physics or to 
chemistry. 

The case of botany is no better. 
of the past eight years, with classes reciting five 


The experience 


periods a week for one half year, has given ine a fairly 
accurate idea of the ground which may be covered 
in that time. The eycle of the life-history of a 
phaenogamous plant, from seed to seed, may be 
briefly followed through. A sketchy outline may be 
given of the morphology of flowering plants, and a 
summary account of their nutritive and reproductive 
processes, with enough laboratory experiment and 
histology to vivify the whole study. Two or three 
cryptogamous forms may be examined for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the phenomena of plant-life re- 
duced to its lowest terms, and broadening the pupil’s 
conception of the meaning of the term plant. 
Finally, a hasty sketch may be given of the relations 
of the plant to its environment. Not one of the 
topics is treated with the fullness that would be desir- 
The iden- 
tification of species is wholly omitted, and the study 


able for pupils’ of the high school grade. 


of eryptogamous plants might well be given tenfold 
the time allotted it in the syllabus just outlined. — It 
is true that the study of botany has for many years, 
in a majority of schools, been relegated to a period 
beginning with the appearance of the earliest wild 
flowers (February or March in the northern United 
States) and ending with the And 
teachers have not always strenuously objected to the 
brevity of this period. But the who have 
been satisfied with the time given them for the sub- 


school year. 


teachers 


ject are those whose main purpose—I had almost 
said sole purposes—was to give just a sufficient ac- 
count of the more conspicuous organs of flowering 
plants to enable the pupil to follow the nomen- 
clature of a key or flora and nose out the Latin names 
of forty or fifty species. Useful as this species- 
hunting may be, in its proper place, it is no more to 
be considered the culminating point in the study of 
_botany than the detection of a criminal by aid of a 
detailed description furnished by the police is to be 
considered the ripest fruit of the study of anthro- 
pology. as Dr. Gray 
so happily phrased it, to find out, at least in part, by 


To learn “how plants behave,” 


_ observation and experiment what things plants do and 
how and why these things are done, together with 
the characteristics that enable one species to hold its 
own where another fails, this side of botany is the one 
that appeals most strongly to most boys and girls of 
high school age. But successfully to follow out the 
science along these lines requires treble the time 
generally allowed for botany in secondary schools. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the time-require- 
ment in zoology, as my experience in teaching it, and 
opportunities for observing the work of others, have 
been too scanty to afford data for the formation of 
opinions of any value. Anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene can at present hardly be discussed alongside 
Whatever 
teachers may hope to bring about in the future, it 


the other high-school science subjects. 


seems at present next to impossible to secure such an 
equipment of apparatus and such a supply of mate- 
rials for study as may serve to put physiology teach- 
ing on an experimental basis. The sciénee, indeed, 
now serves mainly as a peg on which to hang the facts 
of hygiene. 

Apparently there is but one way out of the diffi- 
culty: that is, by omitting outright some of the 
sciences as separate studies, and, perhaps, by limiting 
the number of subdivisions treated in the sciences 
Which are taught. In schools where the teaching 
force is adequate to allow of much election, it may 
he found possible to give the pupil all the work in 
science which he or his advisers could wish, while at 
the same time he diminishes proportionally the 
amount of time spent on other subjects. But where 
such election is impossible, I for my part would 
much prefer to give the student, for example: chem- 
istry or physics for a year, five or six periods a week, 


than to give him a year of one, three hours a week, 
and then a year of the other, three hours a week. 
And in concentrating his time upon the one sub- 
ject I should endeavor to see to it that he got some, 
at least, of the training that is usually derived from 
the other. If the science chosen were chemistry, | 
should try to teach it (as Dr. Torrey has taught it to 
tany generations of students in Harvard College and 
in the Harvard summer school) so that there should 
he not a little of the quantitative experimentation and 
the practice in computation that is commonly sup- 
posed to go with elementary physics and not with ele- 
mentary chemistry. Few teachers ever take the 
trouble to ascertain how far the knowledge of pupils 
rounded out on short notice to meet exigen- 
The professor of geology and 


can be 
they arise. 
in a. little western college, almost a quarter 


cies as 
biology 
of a century ago, found, when the geology class was 
called upon to calculate the position of tilted strata 
at long distances from the outcrop, that a few of the 
class had not studied trigonometry. Ile supplied 
the necessary amount of trigonometry in an informal 
talk which occupied part of one recitation, and after 
that continued to call for the calculations which he 
wanted; and got them. Again, when it appeared 
that some of the class had too little knowledge of 


FELIX FAURE, President of France. 


chemistry to understand the mode of consolidation 
of certain sedimentary rocks and the mode of ero- 
sion of other rocks, some sessions of the class were 
adjourned to the chemical laboratory, until every 
student had a working knowledge of the behavior of 
the compounds under consideration. The subject 
of “enrichment” of the grammar-school course of 
study is becoming a delicate one, but it may not be 
unsafe for a high school teacher to suggest that two 
years of physical geography in the grammar school, 
four periods a week, might be so managed as to land 
ihe pupil in the secondary school with a valuable 
amount of knowledge of the rudiments of astronomy, 
geology, and physics. And this knowledge could be 
gained without lessening the interest felt by the 
pupil in physical geography as a separate subject, or 
wandering so far afield as to neglect the geography 
itself, 

The objection generally urged against any plan 
for cutting down the number of high school studies 
is that so many get no education beyond the second- 
ary school that they should leave it with an all- 
round equipment for life. But this argument would 
require the introduction into high schools of much 
more study of civil government than is now usual, 
together with political economy, logic, preventive 
medicine, and (for city pupils) sanitary engineering. 

In truth, the one thing which we can enable the 


ous, occupation. 


high school pupil thoroughly to master is the art of 
getting facts and principles out of books, out of men, 
and out of the external world, living and not living, 
Power, as has been so persistently urged by Haryar 
College now for many years, is the indispensia))|e 
equipment demanded of the schools for the students 
whom they graduate, And this power is 
surely to be attained by the consecutive study of a 
few topies than by a briefer treatment of many, 
The whole history of the education of the individual 
is a history of gradual concentration of the activitics. 
The child of a year old may be pursuing a different 
study during every successive minute of its waking 
hours. From this stage of mental development to that 
of the university graduate student, who spends half 
a year in working out the comparison of a mercurial 
thermometer with a standard air thermometer, or of 
one who cuts and studies some thousands of sections 
while investigating the histology of the stem of a 
liana, the increasing power of the student’s mind 
goes hand in hand with a narrowing down of the 
field in which it is exerted. 

Much of the frittering away of time on a multi- 
tude of imperfectly mastered subjects, of what has 
been well characterized as the humming-bird style of 
study, is no doubt due to the desire of all concerned 
in the conduct of the schools to have their graduates 
ignorant of no important branch of knowledge. 
But since the beginning of the present century, at 
any rate, it has grown to be impossible to rear any 
mere Aristotles, Leonardo da Vincis, Kants, or Hum- 
boldts, It is only shallow men who are afraid to 
confess ignorance. The village amateur in botany is 


More 


unwilling to seem not to know every species that is 
found in his county; but when, some years ago, | 
asked Sereno Watson the name of the common willow 
which skirts the pond in the Botanic garden of Har- 
vard he promptly enough: 
“Why, dear me; | don’t know any willows!” 

It is easy for us teachers to over-rate the im- 


University answered 


portance to the pupil in after life of the acquisition 
of the prescribed amounts and kinds of knowledge 
during schooldays. Let the seemingly impossible 
be demanded vigorously enough, and it may be done. 
So the young man who has gained the full mastery of 
his powers not seldom surprises himself and_ his 
friends by acquiring, under pressure, after his forma! 
education is finished, a more complete mastery of a 
subject in a month or two of study than he would 
year’s faithful work in the 
secondary school. . 


have obtained from a 


Briefly summed up, my contention amounts to 
this:— 

(1) That the time allotted to natural history and 
physical science subjects in most high schools is in 
part wasted by being divided up among too man) 
sciences, 

(2) That little is gained in variety of training, and 
much is lost in thoroughness and honesty of treat- 
ment by trying to deal with more than one science of 
each group. 

(3) That knowledge can be gained as needed from 
special treatises and cvclopaedias must faster after 
school-days are over than in the schoolroom. 

Programme-making is a fascinating, but danger- 
If I were to venture to suggest « 
different apportionment of time for the subjects so 
briefly discussed in this paper from that assigned 
them in the report of the Committe of Ten, it would 
run something as follows:— 


COURSE OF SCIENCE STUDY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mirst Year—Botany or Zoology. 

Second Year—One-half Botany or Zoology; one- 
half Physics or Chemistry. 

Third Year—Physics or Chemistry. 

Fourth Year—Geology and Physiography. 

All of these subjects to run four hours per week. 
In a school where a wide range of electives is pos- 
sible, all the above-named subjects to be taught, and 
any pupil to he allowed to elect them all, unless 
special reasons in any case make this seem inad 
visable to the teachers. 


Read before the Summer School Section of the Harvard Teachers 
Association, August 5, 1897. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN.—1809-1865. 


BY OLIVE E., 


\ PROGRAMME FOR THE TWELFTH OF FEB- 
RUARY. 

[A bust of Lincoln should be seen at the front of the 
platform, with a small copy of the emancipation group. 
Indeed, a number of such casts or sculpture may perhaps 
be borrowed for the occasion, and they will add much to 
the interest of the exercises. One or more portraits 
should also be shown, with flags and evergreen. ] 


DANA. 


Singing.—‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

1. In many of the cities of our country the visitor will 
see, in bronze or marble, the similitude of one striking 
figure. It is that of a tall, gaunt man, with rugged and 
care-lined features, conspicuously plain and unpreten- 
tious, But there is a singular dignity in the command- 
ing figure, and the seamed countenance is irradiated by a 
benign purpose, the nobility of which, and the profound 
satisfaction of it, overmaster even the sadness of his eyes. 
And, whatever the act or attitude in which he is repre- 
sented,—whether bending over the slave unmanacled at 
his feet, or laying down the pen whose stroke had given 
him that freedom,—the same inherent nobility stamps 
every presentment of the familiar form and face. 

We can never tell the story of our nation’s growth and 
transformation and leave out his part in it; and we can- 
not speak of typical American manhood and patriotism 
and not first remember him,—Abraham Lincoln, ‘“‘the 
supreme American of our history.’ He stands midway cf 
our national history, as Washington stood at its begin- 
ning,—-with the same innate authority, the same percep- 
tion of the nation’s destiny and of its peril, the same un- 
swerving fidelity to noble, patriotic ideals, and with a de- 
\otion even more consummate. 

2. Recitation—‘‘On the Life-Mask cf Abraham Lin- 
coln,”’ R. W. Gilder. 

3. In his story the romance of possible achievement 
und the never-lessening, ever-new opportunities of patri- 
otic service in our republic are written large,—in char- 
acters, indeed, which the child may spell, in words the 
unlearned may understand,in lines which, however famil- 
iar, the youth may thrill as he declaims. To this plain 
man millions of our countrymen owe their citizenship, and 
their manhood itself. While other millions, whom none 
may yet number, owe, and will owe, a debt not less 
ereat,—the perpetuity of the nation, and the effacing from 
its scutcheon of a permitted wrong. 

None else, af all the sons who have guided her, have 
discerned so plainly her own intent and opportunity. The 
aims of her founders, the convictions of the men who de- 
clared her liberties and shaped her constitution, the pro- 
found and unifying purpose which makes her story and 
her destiny what they are to her citizens and to the 
world, have hardly been grasped so thoroughly by any 
cther. Certainly, no other has interpreted them in terms 
sO unmistakable. 

These achievements and this service had their origins 
in beginnings almost primordial in their simplicity. His 
biography is the romance of our later history, as his influ- 
ence, it is well said, seems like its providence. 

1. Recitation—-Canto VI. of Lowell's ‘Commemoration 
Ode,” 

5. His Story—In the most primitive of backwoods 
dwellings, on a lonely farm in a Kentucky clearing, Abra- 
hain Lineoln was born on the twelfth of February, 1809. 
This hovel was his home for the first seven years of his 
life, and then his father, Thomas Lincoln, moved his 
family to Indiana, where, with the help of the boy and his 
mother, another cabin was built, walled in on three sides, 
and with the fourth, in winter, hung with skins, to keep 
out the cold and possible intruders. This, in time, gave 
place to another with four walls, and with furniture hewn 
rudely enough, and with no axe-strokes to spare, from the 
irees of the forest around them. Here, a year later, when 
he was nine years old, his mother died; and, lonely and 
neglected, the boy and his sister shivered in the cheerless 
cabin, or, in summer, roamed the woods like little savages, 
uncared for and uncomforted. But by and by a new 
mother came,—an energetic, capable, an intelligent and 
kindly woman, who brought all manner of homely com- 
forts into the dreary house. 

To Abraham, especially, her sway in the household 
meant a new era, and a lasting one. She gave him com- 
fort and sympathy, and she insisted on a measure of 
schooling, though even she could not secure for him, under 
the circumstances, more than a meagre allowance. This, 
however, paved the way for better things, for he soon dis- 
covered that he could be his own schoolmaster,—a fact 
he never lost sight of his lifetime through. 

6. He was a tall and vigorous lad, and his later boy- 
hood was spent in work on his father’s farm and those of 


_ [Stencils of Lincoln may be obtained of the New England Publish- 
ing Company, 3 Somerset street, Boston. Price, five cents each. } 


his neighbors in hewing logs, chopping wood, driving 
teams, and tending store; and, especially, in learning all 
that the few books to be obtained in the neighborhood, or 
that intercourse with the settlers themselves, now fast 
becoming more numerous and intelligent, could teach h'm. 
His own efforts at self-improvement were unwearying. 
The wooden fire-shovel,—which could be planed off at 
need, or replaced by another,—served for slate and black- 
board. On it, too, he wrote his first compositions,—com- 
mitting them to paper if any came in his way, although, 
as the supply was always scanty, he was usually obliged 
to condense severely to make his pages hold what he had 
tu say. He discovered that he could make rude speeches, 
also, and he had, besides, a fund of humor, as well as of 
kindliness, and a talent for mimicry which made him 
everywhere a favorite. He seems to have had at this time 
a dim consciousness of powers and aptitudes out of the 
common, and he was regarded by his associates as a clever 
young man. But his scanty opportunities, the menial 
tasks, employments by which he was forced to support 
himself, his rustic speech and coarse clothing,—which re- 
mained for a long time of primitive simplicity —and his 
natural uncouthness, obscured for a long time both his un- 
usual abilitics and the native force of his character and as- 
pirations. 

When he was twenty-one his father moved again, this 
time to Illinois, the state with which his son’s fame is 
most closely connected. Here, not far from Springfield, 
“Abe,” as he was still called, having driven thither an ox- 
team with the household goods, helped build another log 
cabin, and then, to fence the clearing, split the rails which 
have long since become historic by their connection with 
his career. 

7. Recitation—‘Abraham 
(Begin with third stanza.) 

8. He was now twenty-one, and had begun life for him- 
self. He had had in all only about a year’s schooling, had 
read only such boecks as he could pick up from time to 
time, and had associated almost wholly with illiterate 
people. But it was at this time that he went to New 
Orleans, where he saw a slave auction,—a sight which he 
never forgot, and which gave him his first impressions of 
the horrors of slavery. Early in the next year he declared 
himself a candidate for the general assembly of Illinois, 
making the announcement, and setting forth his views, in 
a hand-bill he had prepared himself, sufficiently explicit 
and well-worded. In the interval before election the 
Black Hawk war broke out, and Lincoln went as captain 
of a company from Sangamon. On his return he was de- 
feated at the polis, though the support he received was 
gratifying to him. 

A little before this he had borrowed a grammar, and had 
mastered it. A lawyer loaned him a copy of Blackstone, 
and he studied it diligently, and to such good purpose that 
we soon find him engaged with petty cases, usually with- 
His occupations for a long time were various 
and unremunerative. He was for a long time harassed 
with debts, and seemed to make little progress. But he 
was steadily gaining, nevertheless, both in his own re- 
sources and in popular esteem. In 1834 he was sent to the 
assembly, or state legislature, of which he was a member 
for six years following, and where, in a memorable pro- 
test, joined by only one other member, he recorded his 
conviction that he believed ‘the institution of slavery to 
be founded on both injustice and bad policy.” 

9. He was now a successful lawyer, with an honorable 
place in his profession and in the society of Springfield. 
It was well known that he would defend no person whom 
he did not believe to be innocent, nor take a case unless 
he was persuaded that the right of it was on his side. 
With this conviction, he would often produce a remark- 


Lincoln,” Alice 


out fees. 


able impression, and his pleas were of proverbial weight* 


with a jury. He was highly esteemed throughout his own 
state, and for three years, beginning with 1846, he repre- 
seuted his own district in the national congress. 

Here he was able,on two or three occasions, to give 
memorable expression to his anti-slavery convictions, but 
when he relinquished his seat, in 1849, he almost despaired 
of ever seeing the day when the people would themselves 
espouse the cause he had at heart, and especially when he 
That time, never- 
Nine years 


could himself render any service to it. 
theless, was not so far distant as he believed. 
later, in the campaign of 1858, he found himself the chief 
champion of the cause of the slave in a series of joint de- 
bates with Stephen Douglas, then senator from Illinois. 
Lincoln was made the opposing candidate, and the issue 
hinged upon the supremacy of the slave-holding or of the 
free states. The campaign was a warm one, and Lincoln 
lost the election. He gained, however, some things far 
better worth the winning,—the following of the anti- 
slavery party, and a growing influence with all loyal up- 
holders of the union: a knowledge of the public mind, and 
a prestige among the Northern leaders and the more 
thoughtful men in all sections, which made him, a year 
later, a presidential candidate, and then our president, at 


Cary. 


a great crisis in our country’s history. It was well for the 
nation that it had chosen for its ruler a man of so strong 
a sense of right and justice, of a patience and sympathy 
so unfailing, of a patriotism so pure, and with so pro- 
found asense of human dependence and the need of 
divine direction. 

10. Recitation—Lincoln’s farewell address at Spring- 
field. 

11. Extracts from Lincoln's first inaugural. 

12.—Singing-—‘Speed ovr Republic.” 

13. During the first administration of President Lin- 
celn, and, indeed, to the close of his life, one of the most 
noteworthy things about him was the hold he had on the 
sympathy of the common people. It was very soon evi- 
dent that he had won their hearts, and to the end he re- 
tained their confidence. It was this, more than all else, 
which gave him authority, and manifest strength, and 
material resources. He had counselors, chosen with rare 
wisdom; generals of acknowledged skill and daring. 
The North discovered, too, her resources, and learned to 
use them. 

But it was because the rank and file of loyal men,— 
those of whom he said, ‘God must have loved the common 
people, he made so many of them,” relied so completely 
on his integrity, his wisdom, his prudence and foresight, 
and upon his unfailing sympathy and patience, that he 
was able to lead them and their cause to final victory. 
And these qualities, also, when the war was done, helped 
to make possible that speedy acceptance of its decision 
and that loyalty to the principles it established which are 
almost an anomaly in the history of nations. 

Recitation—‘‘Our Good President,’’ Phoebe Cary. 

15. Abraham Lincoln believed in the American union, 
He was willing to make any sacrifice for its purification 
and preservation. He made all men see its possibilities 
as he himself saw them, and he inspired them with his 
own confidence in its ultimate triumph and larger destiny. 
To this deep conviction of his, since become, in good 
measure, Our common inheritance, he nowhere gave 
clearer or more convincing expression than in his speech 
at the dedication of the national cemetery at Gettysburg 
November 19, 1863. 

Reading —‘‘Linceoln’s Address at Gettysburg. 

16. Recitation—*‘‘To the Spirit of Abraham Lincoln.” 
(Re-union at Gettysburg twenty-five years after the bat- 
tle), R. W. Gilder. 

17. Abraham Lincoln had faith in the union because 
he believed, profoundly, with a confidence which no peril 
or defection could shake, in the principles for which it 
New conditions 


stood and on which it had been founded. 
and events unforeseen had doubtless obscured them for 
many, but to him they were always plain, and in every 
choice of his their influence was dominant. It was at the 
beginning of the Linecoln-Douglas debates in 1858 that 
some of his friends remonstrated with him for a certain 
explicit and memorable statement he had made regarding 
slavery, and of the danger of its retention within our bor- 


ders. But the plea of expediency had no weight with 
him. “It is true,’ he said, “and I will deliver it as writ- 
ten. ... 1 would rather be defeated with these expres- 


sions in my speech held up and discussed before the peo- 
ple than be victorious without them.” And, a little later, 
he closed a significant address with these. memorable 
words, which suggest the principle by which he shaped 
his actions, and which furnish, indeed, the key to his 
whole life: 

“Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false ac- 
cusations against us, nor frightened from it by menacesof 
destruction to the government or of danger to ourselves. 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, and, in that 
faith, let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand 

18. Recitation—*The Emancipation Group,’ Whittier. 

19. Singing—‘America.” 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

Abraham Lincoln’s Boyhood. 

Lincoln and His Time. 

President Lincoln and the Soldier. 

The War Cabinet. 

Abraham Lincoln and the Declaration of Independence. 


FOR SHAKESPEARE STUDENTS. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


In what plays or play oceur,— 

(x) children? (i) prayers? 

(b) wooing scenes? (i) practical jokes? 
(ce) confessions? (k) feasts? 

(J) burial seenes? (1) betrothals? 


(e) pastoral scenes? (n) conspiracies? 

(f) athletic sports? (o) challenges to duels? 
songs? (p) weddings? 

(h) tete-a-tete scenes? (q) murders? ; 


- 
4a 
4 
4 
q 
q 
4 
4 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


The diameter of the earth is not an important fact 
for general knowledge. Is it worth while to have it 
memorized in school? The circumference has greater 
significance. The best way to know this is to follow 
the bare fact with the length of time it takes to go 
from San Francisco to Boston or New York and 
thence to London, and see how long at that rate it 
would require to read it. How long actually? 


The London company early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the charter for Virginia, the Virginia colony, 
the settlement at Jamestown, are exhaustless themes 
for writing and talking by teacher and pupils. If 
the sons of Plymouth would do more with these 
themes and forget the slavery episode, it would be a 
great patriotic inspiration. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE.”—(IT.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


THE PLAY. [Continued.] 


30. What is the ethical significance of the meta- 
phors which are initial in IT? 

31. Why were Portia’s suitors, if they failed to 
win her, bound to remain unmarried? 

32. What is implied in Bassanio’s order, “Put the 


liveries to making”? 


23. Why is Launcelot’s fortune-telling a touch of 
nature? 
34. Is Jessica’s testimony against her father to 


be relied upon? 

35. Was Shylock’s going to Bassanio’s feast in 
obedience to an exigency of the plot?) How? 

36. What spirit is shown in “ll go in hate, to 
feed upon the prodigal Christian,” and “I would 
have him help to waste his borrow’d purse’? How 
punished ? 

37. Ought Jessica’s integrity to be impeached on 
account of the “Farewell, mistress’’? 

38. What do you imagine the details which in- 
spired Lorenzo’s tribute to Jessica? 

39. What line of Morocco’s soliloquy epitomizes 
the character of the Prince? What line 
of Arragon’s? 

40. For what did each prince seek Portia? 

41. What idea of her did each carry away? 
did she figure as a lady with each? 

42. Point out the sophistry in the reasoning of 
each in the casket scenes. 

43. What prompts Solanio to say, 


“Let good Antonio look to keep his day, 
Or he shall pay for this’? 


Explain. 


How 


44. Explain the difference of spirit in which 
Shylock seems to receive the news of Antonio’s losses 
from Salanio and from Tubal. 

45. Is “There T have another bad match” a 
proof of Shylock’s lack of mortal antipathy against 
Antonio? 

46. What is the full meaning of “The villainy 
you teach me, I will execute,” ete. ? 

1". What was wanting to Shylock’s sense of the 
curse which he declared had fallen upon his nation? 

48. What gives to all public calamities their true 
“image and superscription” ? 


19. Of what series is the last speech, IL.. 1, the 
climax? 
50. What has led to the idea that Bassanio was 


helped in his choice of the caskets? 


‘1. What do you think actuated his choice? 
52. What line of Bassanio’s might fitly charac- 


terize IIT., 2? 
93. In this casket scene, which figures to better 
advantage, the hero or heroine? 


Prove statement. 
; Why does Gratiano’s announcement of Bas- 
as . . . 

“anlo's successful suit grate upon our sensibilities? 


5D. What the of the 


impression upon mind 


reader does Bassanio’s speech after reading Antonio’s 
letter make? What impression, the letter itself? - 


56. What is a key-note word in the first line, 
ITT., 3? 
5?. In what particulars is IIT., 3, true to the pre- 


conceived notions of Shylock and Antonio? 
58. What is there to indicate that the method of 


Antonio’s rescue was Portia’s idea? 
59. How would such a ease as this be treated in 


a court of justice now? 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE*—(111.) 


CLARABEL GILMAN, 


THE COMMON AMERICAN DEER. 

Many a delightful surprise is in store for the lover 
of nature who, for the first time, explores the forests 
of northern Maine in the early summer, but perhaps 
best of all is the first sight of the deer in their own 
From a hillside overlooking ¢ 


RY 


native woodlands. 
little mountain lake, whose shallow coves are covered 
with thousends of floating lily-pads, the royal lines 
of the forest may be seen in their surpassing grace 
and beauty. Krom the opposite end of the lake, 
where the low, marshy shores dip gradually under 
the shallow water, comes the sound of tramping hoofs 
and erackling underbrush, and—there he is, indeed 
“the monarch of the glen”! What grace and pride, 
what lofty consciousness of power, in every line of the 
superb form. What perfect poise on the slender legs, 
the narrow pointed hoofs seeming barely to touch the 
ground. In his bright bay coat, with his shapely 
head and spreading antlers borne in lordly fashion 
on the strong shoulders, while his large, bright eyes 
reconnoitre the shores, this American deer of ours 
may even rival the Furopean stag in his majestic 
beauty. But before all this is fairly seen another 
emerges from the trees, then another and another, and 
still they come, till from ten to twenty of the noble 
creatures are in view, some standing quietly on the 
shore, others wading in the lake and browsing on 
pickerel weed or fresh young lily-pads. Some are 
gentle does, without the branching crown worn so 
proudly by their lords and masters; others, though 
antlered bucks, are scarcely half the size of the deer 


Common American deer, Cariacus virginianus, called also 
This figure was chosen particularly for the accurate 

Tarsal and metatarsal tufts show as 
(After Caton.) 


1, 
Virginia deer. 
representation of the antlers. 
white spots on the hind legs. 


first seen. With his weight of 300 pounds or more 
and antlers of five points each, he is plainly the leader 
of the herd, and in all the magnificence of his prime. 

But for a closer examination a successful stalk 
must be made around the lake to a nearer point, from 
which, hidden by the trees, one can watch them un- 
perceived. They are not all of the same color; while 
some are red, others are a light yellow, and still others 
are of different shades between these two. To one 
who has seen only mounted deer, shot in the autumn, 
this will seem very strange. But a moment’s 
thought explains the matter. In the autumn they 


*Copyright, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman, 


have their winter coat of pale grayish chestnut, x; 
now they are in the summer coat. At this time 
hunters speak of them as “in the red”; in Augus; 
and September, when shedding their summer 9} 
and taking on their winter covering, hunters say 
they are “in the blue,” since the hair has a bluish 
tinge that it loses a few weeks later. By October, 
when the hunting season begins, the deer is clothed 
in chestnut gray, with white on the throat and the 
under side of the body and tail. Beneath this coat 
of long hair is a thick covering of fur, so warm that 
the animal can endure the severest cold if he cay 
only sueceed in getting food enough, and such a per- 
fect non-conductor of heat that when a deer makes 
his bed on leaves where snow has fallen, the snow js 
never thawed by the heat of his body, but only com- 
pressed by its weight. 

A nearer view of the deer but intensifies the first 
impression of alertness, agility, and perfect poise. 
‘rom the tips of the ears and the narrow, sensitive, 
muzzle to the points of the small hoofs, every part 
thrills with life and is instantly responsive to the 
demands made upon it. Though not possessing 
great strength, a deer excited by fear or anger is a 
formidable antagonist on account of the rapidity of 
his movements, and even a doe will fell a man with 
one swift stroke of her fore foot. The beautifu! 
creatures show us physical life in its perfection, with 
every muscle tense for action. 

A very slight examination ef the limbs shows that 
the deer walks on tiptoe, on the ends of the two 
middle toes, which are protected by small hoofs, 01 
thickened nails, covering almost the whole tip of the 
toe. From the cleft separating these toes he is 
known as one of the cloven-footed animals. Behind 
these, and much higher on the foot, are two tiny toes, 
called “dew-claws,” of no apparent use. Since the 
deer stands on his toes, the prominent joint midway 
up the leg must be the ankle. Between this joint 
and the toes is the single powerful “cannon-bone,” 
formed by the consolidation of the bones of the foot. 


A comparison of Figs. 2 and 3 shows how the typical 
foot of a vertebrate has become modified in the deer. In 
the foot of the water tortoise (Fig. 2) are five digits, the 
first having two bones, the rest three each. Above these 
are the five bones of the hand or foot, called metacarpals, 
or metatarsals, and next are the carpals, or tarsals, bones 
of the wrist or ankle, which articulate directly with the 
bones of the forearm or leg. In the pig’s foot (Fig. 3, A) 
all trace of the first toe is lost, the second and fifth are 
much smaller than the third and fourth, which bear the 
weight of the body, and the second and fifth bones of the 
foot are uniting with the greatly-enlarged third ani 
fourth bones. The deer has the second and fifth toes 
still further reduced (Fig. 3, B), and the third and fourth 
metacarpals, or metatarsals, are united in the cannon- 
bone. Slowly during countless centuries, and through 
hundreds of intermediate forms, have the changes been 
going on which have evolved from the ordinary vertebrate 
foot, with the weight of the body distributed over five 
toes, such a highly-specialized form as that of the deer, 
bearing the weight on the third and fourth toes alone. 


On the hind legs of the deer we cannot fail to 
notice two tufts of long hair, invariably found in the 


Fic. 2. Right fore foot of a water tortoise: U, ulna; R radius, ( 
or bones of be M, metacarpals, or bones of hand; 
phalanges, or bones of fingers; I.-V., digits, I. } thiinb 
(After Gegenbaur ) I. being the 


same place on every deer of this species. One is 00 | 
the ontside of the leg at the middle of the cannov 
bone, and is about an inch and a half long, white 
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with a very narrow dark border. The whole tuft en- 
circles a hard black scale covering a gland in the skin 
known as the metatarsal gland. The other tutt 
covers the tarsal gland on the inner side of the ankle 
joint, and is large and _ conspicuous, being pear- 
shaped and three inches or more in length on a large 
buck. It may be entirely white, or white at the top 
and brown below, even becoming very dark on the 
lower border. The muscles connected with these 
tarsal tufts are so under the control of the nerves 
that the hairs actually “stand on end” when the ani- 
mal is enraged or terrified. When a number of deer 
in a deer park have been excited by the approach of 
a dog on the outside of the fence, these tufts have 
heen seen to stand out like snowballs on the inside of 
every ankle joint. 

But certainly the most interesting, as well as the 
most wonderful, structures of the deer’s body are the 
antlers borne by the full-grown males. Weapons 
they are, evidently, but of what peculiar pattern. 
Springing from its pedicel, an outgrowth of the 
frontal bone, with the roughened ring at its base 
called the burr, the main stem, or beam, of each 
antler curves upward and backward, then forward 
and inward, bearing several tines, as the branches 
are called, all pointing, more or less strongly, back- 


ward. Smaller branches of the beam and branches 
A B 
Fic.3. A, right fore foot of pig; B, same of red deer; other letter- 
ing agin Fig. 2. (After Flower.) ; 


of the tines, if there were any, would be called snags. 
Tines and snags together constitute the “points” of 
hunters’ parlance. The lower parts of the antlers 
are roughened by grooves and tubercles, but the 
tips are polished against the boughs and trunks of 
trees. As guides say, the deer “hook the trees.” 

We should think antlers troublesome appendages 
to carry, but deer lay them well back on their 
shoulders, when bounding through the forest, and 
never get them entangled among the trees. [In case 
of a duel between two bucks the antlers form a com- 
plete guard for the face. Judge Caton* was an eye 
witness of such a duel, which lasted two hours and 
was fought over half an acre of ground, and at the 
end, he savs, “I could not detect a scratch upon 
either cufficient to scrape off the hair.” The two 
rivals came together with a rush like rams, bowing 
their heads nearly to the ground and clashing their 
horns with a noise that could have been heard at a 
great distance. Instead of then drawing back like 
rams for another rush, they went on with a series of 
pushes and attempts to goad whenever there was a 
chance, each carefully guarding and trying to break 
the other’s guard. At the end of the two hours both 
were so exhausted that when one at last turned and 
fled the other pursued but a little way. In such con- 
tests the two pairs of antlers sometimes become so 
interlocked that the deer are unable to separate 
them. and.die a lingering death of starvation. There 
is even an instance on record in which three pairs of 
herns were found interlocked in this way. 

We often speak of a deer’s antlers as horns, but we must 
not suppose they are really horny in texture like those of 


*See Caton’s “Antelope and Deer of America.” 


an ox. Moreover, while the ox has a persistent horn that 
forms a sheath around a bony core, the deer has a nearly 
solid bony antler that grows out new every spring, and is 
shed the following winter or spring. The composition of 
antlers is nearly the same as that of bone, but with rather 
more animal matter, thirty-nine per cent., and sixty-one 
per cent. of mineral matter. This adds to their elasticity 
and strength. The antlers begin to grow about the m‘dd’e 
of May, appearing at first as soft, dark-colored promi- 
hences on the forehead. Until they have attained their 
full size, they are covered, like other bones. with a perios- 
teum, or membrane, containing the blood-vessels that 
nourish them. This membrane, with the thin, black skin 
ever it, and its coat of short, thick fur, forms the “velvet.” 
and during growth the horns are said to be in the velvet. 
When they are fully grown, which is in about three 
months, the deer begins to rub the velvet against shrubs 
and small trees, peeling it off in irregular shreds and 
patches, while blood is still flowing through it, Though 
the forest guides will very likely say the velvet dies and 
wears off, Judge Caton proved conclusively that it is 
“ubbed off by the deer while still charged with blood. By 
the first or middle of September the antlers are clean, and 
are then pure white. The grooves on their surface were 
the channels for the blood-vessels of the velvet. so large 
that they gave us an idea of the enormous supply of blood 
required for the very rapid growth of the horns, since in 
the periosteum of internal bones the vessels are too smal! 
to be seen by the naked eye. 

Finally, the deer’s tail deserves our notice, for it is 
lonver than that of any other American deer, and 
vhout twice the length of the rather small ears, It 
is flat and always white on the underside, but varies 


from gray to black on top. This deer carries the 


tail erect when running away in fright, and when 


badly wounded lashes it from side to side. 


WINTER. 

Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 

From the snow five thousand summers old; 
On open wold and hilltop bleak 

It had gathered all the cold. 
And it hurled it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek: 
It carried a shiver everywhere. 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare; 
The little brook heard it, and built a roof 
‘Neath which he could house him, winter-proof; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars; 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight: 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipped 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze: 
Semetines it was simply smooth and clear, 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush tops, 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one. 

James Russell Lowell 


INDUSTRIA L FACTS. 


TIN PLATE. Pennsylvania is the greatest of all tin 
plate producing territory in the world. There are twelve 
large establishments. The product of “black plate” in 
1896 was 158,306,490 pounds, of which 97,814,762 pounds 
was tinned. The value of the entire product was $4,633,- 
161. The average value of the untinned black plate was 
$48.94 per ton; of the tinned, $64.56. They worked, on 
the average, 254 days, earning, on the average, $456.55, or 
$1.80 a day 

PEGAMOID). 
the immediate 
which. when applied to different kinds-of mate 


Apparently, the industrial sensation of 
future is to be “pegamoid,” a ‘chemical 
fibre,” 
rials communicates to them innumerable qualities. 
Under the trade-mark ‘“‘Pegamoid,” a patent has been 
announced which as the properties of making any article 
applied to the same waterproof. Paper, leather, cotton, 
linens, silks, woolens, cloth, and other goods treated with 
pegamoid are waterproof, protected against vermin, and 
,emain entirely smooth, soft, flexible, unsusceptible to the 
change of temperature and climatic influences. There is 
no doubt that pegamoid leather in future will prove to be 
a great competitior of the genuine morocco leather, being 
cheaper and as fine in appearance, with the advantage of 
not getting soiled. All kinds of wall paper can be cleaned 
after the treatment with pegamoid without suffering loss 
As to the various applications of pegamoid 
The invention can 


of color. 
there is a large field for speculation. 
so easily be applied that scarcely any object in daily use 
exists in which it might not be of great advantage, One 


of the most important uses of this invention is claimed for 
imitation leather, which, after pegamoid has been applied 
to any texture, can hardly be distinguished by touch or 
otherwise from the genuine article. A special advantage 
of pegamoid for tapestry consists in its durability. The 
surface is, notwithstanding its pliantness, very solid, and 
does not split, an advantage which genuine leather does 


Being impervious to water, it has the advantage that 
furniture upholstered with pegamoid may be washed with 
even boiling water without the least injury to the same. 
Its unsusceptibility to oils, acids, grease, and other stains 
makes pegamoid a valuable article for book covers, cigar 
cases, pocketbooks, picture frames, and many other goods, 
such as boots and shoes, saddles, military equipments, ete. 


WILL YOU HELP? 

Will the teachers help me to collect evidence as to what 
stories the children like best? I would like the opinions 
of children of all grades, from the lowest to the highest. 
Will yeu put this question to the children without com- 
ment, being sure that they get no bias from you? Then 
will you send the results to me at the Cook County normal 
school, Chieago, Il.? Mara L. Pratt. 

TO THE CHILDREN. 

1. If you were going to make a reading book for your 
grade, what short story would you like best of all to have 
in that book? ‘Tell me what the story is about and where 
can find it. 

2. Name one pocm you woud like to have in the book, 


or write a few lines of it. 


FOOTBALL. 


Football has been a popular sport for so short a time 
that, out of the many thousands that witness the game, 
there are thousands who do not understand it. 

Kach side has eleven men that “line up” or face one 
another in the centre of the field. 

These men are known as the right end and left end, 
right tackle and left tackle, right guard and left guard, 
centre, quarterback, right halfback and left halfback, and 
tullback. 

The right end of one team faces the left end of the other. 
The seven men facing one another are ‘the line,” or ‘‘the 
rushers,” and the men behind the line are “the backs.” 

At each end of the field, which is 830x160 feet, is the 
goal line, in the centre of which are the goal posts. These 
posts are twenty feet high and eighteen feet six inches 
apart, with a crossbar ten feet from the ground. 

The object of the game is for each side to carry the ball 
over its opponents’ goal line, or to kick the ball between 
the posts and over the crossbar. 

The two captains toss for choice of ball and of goal. 
The winner takes the ball and the loser gets the goal, or 
the reverse, 

The game is started by a “kick-off” from the centre of 
the field. A ‘kick-off’ cannot score a goal. 

After the ‘kick-off,’ the side that gets the ball must ad- 
vance with it five yards in four attempts or “downs.” If 
it fails, the ball goes to the other side on “downs.” 

After a “goal” the ball is ‘kicked off” from the centre 
of the field. 

A “goal” is made by kicking the ball in any way except 
by a punt between the goal posts and over the crossbar. 

A “drop kick” is made by letting the ball fall from the 
hands and kicking it the instant it rises from the ground, 

A “place kick” is made by kicking the ball after it has 
heen placed upon the ground, 

A “punt” is made by letting the ball drop from the 
hands and kicking it before it touches the ground. 

A “touchdown” is made when the ball is carried or 
kicked across the goal line, and there held. 

A “safety” is made when a player guarding his goal re- 
ceives the ball from a player of his own side and touches 
it to the ground. 

A “touchback” is where a player receives the ball and 
touches it down behind the goal line, the impetus to the 
ball coming from an opponent. 

The ball goes “out of bounds” when it crosses the side 
lines 

A “scrimmage” takes place when the holder of the ball 
places it upon the ground and puts it in play by kicking 
it forward or snapping it back. 

A “fair catch” is made direct from a kick made by an 
opponent. 

“Off-side’’ play is made when a player is in his oppo 
nents’ territory when the ball is put in play. 

\ touchdown counts four points, a goal from a touch- 
down counts two points, a goal from the field counts five 
points, and a safety counts two points against the side 
making it. 

There are three officials--linesman, referee, and um- 
pire. The referee hus charge of the ball and judges of its 
progress, the umpire has charge of the players, and the 
jlinesman marks the progress of the bail 


The zame is divided into two halves of thirty-five win 
Wright & 


utes each, with ten minutes intermission 
Ditson. 
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In Chicago flags will float only on Mondays and 
holidays. 
There is something amiss when any teacher is pro- 


fuse in punishments. 


Keeping after school has come into il repute in 
many communities, and always because of its sense- 


less use or absurd abuse. 


Hypnotism in school is reported here and there, but 
there are indications that it is usually “written up” 
for effeet, and is hardly a serious affliction as vet. 


According to Lord Reay, who was recently selected 


by the 


main object of the board is to secure schools as good 


London school board as its chairman, “the 


as, if not better than, those of Boston, Berlin, Stock- 
holm, and Zurich.” 

Mr. Winship, editor of the Journal, has arranged 
for the trip to Chattanooga February 22-24. The 
cost of the trip, including all expenses and board in 
460 —the 

Department of 


less than most 


offered the 


Chattanooga, will be 


for the money 


Superintendence. 
(George A. Walton, West 
chusetts board of education. has prepared the best bill 


relative to “School Attendance and Truaney”. that 


has vet appeared. 


ever 


Newton, for the Massa- 


The legislature will be asked to 


embody it in law this winter, A copy can be had by 


sending to the author. 


The University o 
tate of John 


f Missouri receives from the es- 
Conley, $23,023, not by will, but 


under the operation of a law recently passed by the 
legislature providing that if a man dies leaving no 
father, mother, or direct lineal descendant, a certain 
per cent. of his estate, excluding any amount left for 
charitable or religious purposes, must go to the 
state university. 

The birthdays in January are of Edmund Burke 
and Cicero, Paul Revere and “Mad Anthony” Wayne, 
Maria Fdgeworth and Joan of Arc, Lucretia Mott and 
Susannah Wesley, Isaac Pitman and Lowell Mason, 
Charles Sumner and John Hancock, John Winthrop 
and Alexander Hamilton, Dore and Mozart, IJsrael 
Putnam and Ethan Allen, Millard Fillmore and N. P. 
Banks. Marshal Nev and Robert KE. Lee, Ezra Cornel] 
and William Tudor, Franklin and Webster, Bayard 
Tavler and Rdgar Allen Poe, Pestalozzi and Bacon, 
Lord Byron and Lord Tennyson, Salmon P. Chase and 
John ©. Breckenridge, Caleb Cushing and N. P. 
Willis, John C. Fremont, and “Stonewall” Jackson, 
Paine and Emanuel Swedenborg, Walter 
and) Robert) Burns, “Lighthorse 
Harry” and Frederick the Schelling and 
Schubert, Charles O'Connor and James G. Blaine. 


Thomas 
Savave Landor 


Great, 


President G. Stanley Hall has been conducting an 
investigation as to dolls and their use for children. 
One thousand children between the age of three and 
twelve vears have expressed to him their preferences: 
191 preferred wax dolls, 163 paper dolls, 158 china 


dolls, 144 like rag dolls best. Children enjoy most 


g 
and love best the dolls which they improvise for 
themselves. They use pillows, chairs, corneobs, 


Clothespins, hickory nuts, and, indeed, almost every- 
thing which they can handle. To dolls are at- 
tributed all human qualities, and every variety of 
opinion, even. to religious and political preferences. 
Dolls are good or bad, and changeably so. They are 
They are jealous, they 
are hateful, they hate; but are much more frequently 


cold or hungry, tired or sick. 


loving than hating. 

Dolls die; they are the subjects of elaborate funeral 
rites; they have been committed to various sepul- 
chres, even buried in the earth, and they have been 
dug up again to show whether or not they had gone 
to heaven, 

Dr. Hall does not attribute the love of dolls to the 
parental instinct. He is said to believe in a certain 
relation between doll and idol. Ile would have dolls 


used most freely in kindergarten instruction. 


AMERICAN GENIUS, 


Happy that nation whose poets are its saints, was 
a sentiment expressed by an admirer of America. 
Happy mdeed has America been in the character of 
What 
“ vroup of saints! Irving, Prescott, Bryant, Motley, 
llawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
That their virtue alone a 
inatter of the times and conditions is seen in the 


her poets, essayists, novelists, and historians. 


and Lowell! was not 
fact that several of the most eminent statesmen have 
not been classed as saints. 

Alike in’ cleanliness of character, they are not 
Irving had_ so little liking 
for books that he was not kept in school, although his 


alike characteristics. 
brothers went through college, and yet his genius 
without books enabled him to be the “founder of 


American literature.” Prescott, blinded in college 
days by the careless toss of a piece of bread in sport, 
so that he never after read a book, was the greatest of 
our historians, genius supplanting the terrible afflie- 
tion, so that he thought out the philosophy and 
phrasing of the facts which he had to get from the 
reading of others. Bryant published his best poem 
at twenty-two, and Holmes had little thought of a lit- 
Whittier, who had little knowl- 


edge of books, and was never out of New England but 


erary career at fifty. 


once, and then only as far away as Philadelphia, a 
man who traveled little in New England, wrote the 
one poem that creates in verse a distinctive bit of 
American life. 


“Snow-Bound” has no peer. 


Every 


man of genius in literature transcends the bounds of 
ordinary mortals and sees what others cannot see. 
Thoreau and John Burroughs had a genius for know- 
ing nature and for revealing what they saw; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was not a genius in the study 
of nature any more than of human nature, but he was 
the great American genius in seeing through both 
nature and human nature in their delicate touches 
and their sublime truths. THe was in the fullest sense 
a “transcendentalist,” transcending all ordinary or 
specified bounds or power. Instinct reaches results 
without following in any appreciable degree the 
processes of sense or thought to which ordinary 
creatures are limited, and genius is among men much 
the same that instinct is among animals, enabling 
them to transcend all ordinary or specified bounds or 
power. America has had no other literary character 
who, so far as the public can know, transcended all 
ordinary or specified bounds or power in dealing 
with every subject of which he wrote. 

.Every American genius has been, in this sense, 
Edison and Tesla are men of 
venius, transcending in patience, in research, in bril- 


a transcendentalist. 


lianey of insight, in superhuman. skill, apparently, 
in adapting their conceptions of power to the needs 
When long the world 
awaited a genius to materialize Franklin’s ideals, and 
that with Fdison came Tesla, giving up the power 


of men. one realizes how 


to warm, to light, to propel our cars, with little ap- 
parent machinery for doing any of these things, and 
then considers how much these men have not had by 
wav of ordinary training, he sees that genius does 
indeed consist in the power to transcend ordinary and 
best of all 
by way of illustration is the comparison of Everett's 


specified training and experience. But 
great address at Gettysburg, which represented every- 
thing that art, training, experience, and grace could 
do to fashion a model literary and oratorical pro- 
duction, with its companion piece—on that oecasion— 
Lincoln's “speech,” a flash of genius that will be 
upon the tongue of every school boy and patriot as 
long as this Union shall endure. Did Lineoln learn 
oratory? Was it training or experience that flashed 
Ix it anything against Abraham 
Lincoln that he lacked classical inheritance, educa- 
tional opportunity, platform experience and personal 


forth that speech? 


grace? Is it not rather the highest tribute to his 
genius which transcerded all ordinary and specified 


bounds and power? There can be but one answer. 


PRESIDENT FAURE OF FRANCE. 


The other grcat powers of the world have been in- 
terested in the recent visit of President Faure to the 
Czar of all the Russias. For several years France has 
heen desirous of a special friendly alliance with 
Russia, and tlic almost spectacular way in which it 
was accomplished is highly gratifying to the French 
nation, ‘This adds materially to the popularity of the 
president of the Republic of France, Felix Francois 
Faure, who was born in Paris January 20, 1841. 
Faure was elected president upon the retirement of 
Casimir—Perier on the 17th of January, 1895. 

On the 24th of June, 1894, President Carnot was 
assassinated in the streets of Lyons by Santo Caserio. 
Thiee days after the assassination, Perier was elected 
ever Henri Brisson by a tremendous majority, but he 
was at once violently opposed by radicals and social- 
ists, and upon the exposure of corruption connected 
with railroad franchises, in which his friends were 
implicated, found it necessary to retire at the end of 
six months’ service. Brisson sought the presidency 
once more, but Faure was elected by a vote of 460 to 
“G1. and his presidency has grown more and more 
popular for three years, 

He was a 
journeyman currier in Tourraine for some time, but 


Faure ts decidedly a self-made man. 


eventually became a merehant and ship owner at 
Havre, with which town he became closely identified. 
ife was the deputy mayor of Havre during the Franco- 
Prussian war, and won the riband of the Legion of 
Ilcnor in the service. In 1881 he was elected to the 
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chamber, and Gambetta had him as under secretary of 
state for the colonies, which position he occupied 
under four administrations. In May, 1894. he be 
came minister of marine and vice-president of the 
chamber. His leadership in Havre made him author- 
ity on shipping, commerce, and colonial questions. 
He has been a decided success in the presidency, due 
largely to his adaptation to the social functions. Last 
October, 1896, he received the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia with such courtly grace as to win the ad- 
miration of the social world, and the political result 
of his recent visit to St. Petersburg has made him 
quite an idol with his people. Not an encyclopedia or 
biographical dictionary has heard of President Faure. 
simply because he had no “family history,” and no 
record of startling deeds prior to his election, but a 
man of good sense, with large wealth of his own get- 
ting, with a good French and English education, and 
a mastery of economics, he had published much valu- 
vble information upon the commercial interests of 
France, 

The overthrow of Napoleon IIL, September 4, 
1870. placed France among the republics of the world, 
with the legislative power vested in the chamber of 
deputies and the senate, and the executive in the presi- 
dent of the ministry. 
in seven years by a majority vote of both branches of 
He selects the min- 


The president is elected once 


the legislature in joint assembly. 
istry from the chamber. Tle can conclude treaties, 
hut cannot declare war without the previous assent of 
both chambers. 

The chamber of deputies is elected for four years, 
and consists of 584; the senate is elected for nine years, 
and consists of 300, The deputies are elected directly 
hv the people. Ata recent election 7,953,382, out of 
10,387,330, voted. There are seventy-five senators for 
life and 225 are elected indirectly by representatives 
of the people. The chambers meet the second Tues- 
day of January, and they must remain in session five 
months out of every twelve. The president’s salary 
is €120,000 a year. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


LEGISLATURE’S POWER PARAMOUNT TO THAT 
OF BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


A holder of a diploma of graduation from a nor- 
inal school of the state of California applied to the 
hoard of education of San Diego county for a 
teacher’s certificate of the grammar grade. The 
hoard refused her application. It based its action 
upon one of its rules, that “No certificate higher 
than primary grade will be issued to any applicant 
who has not had two years’ experience in teaching 
in the publie schools; provided, that holders of state 
normal school diplomas, or California State Univer- 
sity diplomas, or Leland Stanford, Jr., diplomas, 
shall be required to have but one year’s experience.” 
The applicant for the certificate took the matter into 
the courts. She based her right upon section 1503 of 
the Political Code of the state, as amended in 18938, 
which provides that the board of trustees of each 
state normal school, upon the recommendation of 
the faculty, may issue to those pupils who worthily 
complete the full course of training and study pre- 
scribed a diploma of graduation, and that “said 
diploma shall entitle the holder thereof to a gram- 
mar grade certificate frem any city, city and county, 
or county board of education in the state.” The 
superior authority claimed by the board of education, 
it may be further stated, was based on a provision in 
the state constitution to the effect that “The county 
superintendents and the county boards of education 
shall have control of the examination of teachers and 
the granting of teachers’ certificates within their re- 
spective jurisdictions.” The lower court took the 
hoard’s view of the case, and dismissed the petition 
for a writ to compel the latter to issue a certificate. 
But the supreme court of California holds that was 
error. Mitchell against Winnek, 49 Pacifie Re- 
porter, 579, and ordered the issuance of a peremptory 


writ of mandate, as petitioned. It does not think 
that the word “control” is to be taken as meaning 
or “unlimited” control, or 
as conferring legislative authority superior to that of 


“exclusive.” “absolute.” 


the legislature’s in this regard. 


THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 


It seems a little singular that, after three years of 
negotiation and investigation, the taking of evidence 
and the listening to arguments, the commissioners 
appointed to adjudicate the claims of Canadian sealers 
for damages from the seizure of their vessels by our 
government should have arrived at the exact sum, 
plus interest, which was agreed upon between Secre- 
tary Gresham and Canada in 1894. Congress at that 
time refused to vote the appropriation, for the reason 
that the claims had not been properly sifted, and that 
there was ground for believing that some of them 
were fraudulent. The present award does not prove 
congress to have been wrong in either particular: 
znd merely as a matter of precedent it is better that 
such claims as these should be impartially adjudicated 
rather than be made the subject of a kind of inter- 
national dicker. Although there is good reason still 
to believe that the compensation awarded is consider- 
ably in excess of the value of the vessels: and their 
outfits, the award will be paid promptly and without 
grumbling. It is, at least, a satisfaction to have this 
annoying question, which has been the occasion of so 
much recrimination, finally disposed of. 

* * 

During the recess of congress there is a lull in the 
attack upon civil service reform: but it will be re- 
sumed soon after the session reopens, unless, indeed, 
some congressmen learn wisdom by intercourse with 
their constituents during the recess. It is now gen- 
erally understood that the Democrats have agreed 
that they will give no help to Republicans who want 
to modify the law so as to allow the making of more 
appointments on the old spoils basis. But the 
Democrats, most of them, at least, are ready to vote 
for the repeal of the law. Here, as has been sug- 
gested in this column, is a radical divergence of policy 
which will make it difficult to get together the two 
wings of spoilsmen. At a cabinet meeting. last week, 
at which Secretary Alger was the only member ab- 
sent, a imanimous vote was passed in favor of fully 
sustaining the reform. The president, therefore, will 
have the support of his immediate advisers in re- 
pelling the spoilsmen, and of his own firmness of pur- 
pose there is not the slightest doubt. 

* 

That the savagery in the war in Cuba is not alto- 
vether on the Spanish side is clearly indicated by the 
atrocious act of the insurgents in summarily exeeut- 
ine Lieutenant-Colonel Ruiz, aide-de-camp to General 
Blanco, who went to the camp of Colonel Aranguren, 
hearing proposals of autonomy. The proceeding is 
excused by the insurgents on the ground that the 
constitution of the Cuban republic makes the carry- 
ing of such propositions an act of treason; but that 
explanation does not palliate the deed in the eyes of 
civilized people, to whom a flag of truce or a mes- 
senger of peace is sacred. Incidentally, this startling 
incident indicates the difficulty which will be experi- 
enced in any attempt to secure the acceptance of 
autonomy. It also suggests reflections upon the 
fitness of people for self-government who are capable 
of such atrocities. 

The occupation by Russia of Port Arthur, at the 
extremity of the Liao-Tong peninsula, on the Chinese 
coast, seems to have been a surprise to the other 
Enropean powers, but there is a strong probability 
that it was prearranged with China. The secret 
treaty which Russia made with China a year ago is 
supposed to have given her a right to occupy Port 
Arthur whenever she found it necessary. The recon- 
struction of the fortifications there, which were 


knocked to pieces by Japanese gunners, has been 


carried forward by Russian engineers, and to all in- 
tents and purposes the place has been Russia’s ever 
since Japan was crowded out of it. Tt is quite likely 
that Russia would not have made the movement just 
at this time had it not been for German aggression at 
Kiao-Chau. Tlowever that may be, Russia has now 
what she has for so many years desired, a harbor 
free from ice the vear round. The completion of the 
trans-Siberian railway, a branch of which is to run 
through Manchuria to Port Arthur, will put the place 
within easy communication with the Russian base of 
supplies. It is safe to predict that Russia is at Port 
Arthur to stav; and there are signs of an alliance 
between Russia and China, which, if it does not secure 
the integrity of Chinese territory, will at least dimin- 
ish the number of those who are to cut it up. 

The position of the United States with reference 
to all these transactions is beginning to be the sub- 
ject of discussion in the European journals. The 
fact is recognized that we have important interests in 
China which cannot fail to be affected by the partition 
of the empire, and it is assumed that sooner or later 
we shall make our influence felt or shall at least claim 
our share of the spoils. But those who take this 
view understand imperfectly the traditional policy of 
the United States, which makes schemes of  terri- 
torial aggrandisement foreign to our purposes. We 
have important interests in China, but they are com- 
mercial, not political. We shall protect our mer- 
chants and missionaries as we have done in the past, 
but we shall seize no territory; neither shall we enter 
into any entangling alliances with any European 
power which would like our assistance either in ap- 
propriating territory or in checking the schemes of 
rival powers. 

* * 

It is rather a curious circumstance, in view of these 
recent events, that the emperor of China should some 
time ago have expressed superstitious fears with refer- 
ence to the approaching eclipse of the sun, which is to 
eccur January 22. That is the Chinese New Year's 
day: and the emperor has given orders that the cere- 
monies of congratulation, ordinarily paid to him on 
that day, shall be held in a penitential hall, instead 
of the throne room, and that the annual banquet to 
members of the imperial house shall be omitted. 
According to an imperial decree, the eclipse is re- 
varded as a warning from heaven that the reigning 
prince has been “wanting in wisdom and morality.” 
It ix added that the emperor is filled with a great fear, 
and that he has tried “inwardly to question his con- 
to whether he has not committed some 


ecience as 
To a mind 


fault calling for Divine retribution.” 
predisposed to such an interpretation, it would not be 
strange if the recent occurrences should appear the 
work of an angry Deity. 


NOTES ABOUT BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Bodleian library at Oxford added 59,379 volumes in 


1896. 
Ex-President Cleveland's Self-Made Man in 
American Life,” in T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s (Boston) 


“What is Worth While Series” (25 cents), is one of the 
healthiest bits of writing of the day. 

Thomas Nelson Page, whose “The Old Gentleman of the 
Black Stock” is having a large sale, is a Virginia lawyer; 
born at Oakland, Va., April 23, 1853; was educated at the 
University of Virginia. 

Jeorge Parker Winship’s ‘‘Cabot Bibliography,’ which 
appeared in this country in July, is being re-published in 
England. 

Joseph Norman Lockyer, author of “The Dawn of As- 
tronomy” (the Macmillan Company, New York), the 
most valuable work on the history of astronomy published 
in recent years, born in England in 1836; privately edu- 
cated: clerk in the war office (1857) at twenty-one; sec- 
retary of the Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction 
(1870) at thirty-four; lecturer to University of Cambridge 
and to the Normal School of Science, 1871; in charge of 
eclipse expedition to Sicily, 1870; in charge of similar ex- 
pedition to India, 1871; propounded theory that brilliant 
sunsets of the autumn of 1885 were caused by dust from 


Java earthquake. 
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[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. | 


LEGEND OF A LATIN CLASS. 
BY KATHARINE KEIFE. 


He was a youth who didn’t like 
To study overmuch; 

In Massachusetts dwelt the lad, 
But every state has such! 

All in the recitation room 
His Latin class did meet; 

His lesson being unprepared, 
No word could he repeat. 

In this extremity, he sought 
To use his neighbor’s brains, 

And cram what others had acquired 
By dint of care and pains. 

What was his consternation, then, 
Such being his sad plight, 

To have the teacher call on him 
As first one to recite! 

“Caesar, Book I. Commence it, sir! 
No word could he recall 

Of the translation which his friend 
Had loaned him in the hall. 

The teacher waited, quite unmoved, 
To hear the youth begin; 

One helpless look he cast around, 
Gasped, coughed, and then plunged in! 

“All Gaul divides into three parts— 
The Belgae live in one— 

The Acquitani in the next— 
The third—qui ipsorum— 

The Celts, who, in our language,—(cough)— 
Their tongues—(cough)—are called galls!” 

[Subdued emotion in the class. 
Boy sits. The curtain falls.] 


” 


MAIDEN NAMES OF THE MOTHERS OF THE 
PRESIDENTS. 

The following is a complete list of the maiden names of 
the mothers of the presidents of the United States: — 

Washington, Mary Ball; John Adams, Susanna Boyl- 
ston; Jefferson, Jane Randolph; Madison, Nellie Con- 
way; Monroe, Eliza Jones; J. Q. Adams, Abigail Smith; 
Andrew Jackson, Elizabeth Hutchinson; Van Buren, 
Maria Hoes; Harrison, Elizabeth Bassett; Tyler, Mary 
Armistead; Polk, Jane Knox; Taylor, Sarah Strother; 
Fillmore, Phoebe Millard; Pierce, Anna Kendrick; 
Buchanan, Elizabeth Speer; Lincoln, Nancy Hanks; 
Jobnson, Mary McDonough; Grant, Hannah Simpson; 
Hayes, Sophia Birchard; Garfield, Eliza Ballou; Arthur, 
Malvina Stone; Cleveland, Annie Neal; Harrison, Eliza- 
beth Irwin; McKinley, Nancy Campbell Allison. 


SCHOOLS FOR TRAINING LIBRARIANS. 

Where are the schools devoted to the specifie training 
of librarians? C. 

There are as yet only four of these, with a strictly 
limited membership, admitted after a collegiate standard 
examination. One is at Albany, N. Y., know as the Na- 
tional school. The next in importance is the Drexel In- 
stitue library class. The other two are at the Armour 
Institute, Chicago, and the Los Angeles Public Library 
school. There is also a summer class at Amherst, Mass. 

THE USE OF TITLES. 

Would it not be well to emphasize the rules on ‘Titles’ 
prepared several years ago by W. Churchill, city editor 
of the Oakland (California) Morning Times? 

In general, titles are to be used in speaking of all offi- 
cers engaged in the performance of their proper official] 
duty. Whenever it can be done without injury to the 
sense, it is well to avoid titles. If, however, it is sought 
to produce a special effect, and that elfect is of sufficient 
importance to justify it, these rules may be suspended. 
Lapsed titles, such as “Ex-Governor,” ‘“Ex-Mayor,” and 
the like are to be used only when they are material and 
relevant to the matter in hand. 

“Mr.”—This should never be used in connection with 
initials or Christian name. “Mr. and Mrs.” is allowed. 

“Esq.”—Not to be used. 

Clerical Titlés.—“Rev.,” to be used of the clergy in 
eeneral in connection with the Christian and surnames, 
as “Rev. George W. Sweeny,” never “Rey. Sweeny”: in 

be not known, say “Rev, Mr. 
alone, omitting as 8 the surname 
preferred to “Rey 
emic faculties. School 


teachers, boxers, barbers, and the like are not to be 
dubbed professors. 

“Doctor.’—Dr. Woolsey is preferred before “E. H. 
Woolsey, M. D.” 

Judicial Titles.—Every judge and justice of the peace 
is entitled to the title of Judge during the term for which 
he sits upon the bench; with the end of such term his 
right to the title terminates. Justices of the supreme 
court of the United States are correctly styled “Mr. Jus- 
tice.” 

Civil Titles.—Persons holding municipal or other of- 
fices of the civil government are entitled during their term 
of office to receive the usual style of their rank when en- 
gaged in the exercise of the duties of that office. 

Such titles as ““Ex-Ambassador to England Bayard” or 
“Ex-Commissary of the Military Department of the 
Southwest Jones” are to be carefully avoided. ‘Mrs. Dr. 
White” and ‘“‘Mrs. Rev. Black” are contrary to law, and 
people who use them may find themselves in the state 
prison some day. If it is necessary to be explicit, one 
ean say “Mrs. Black, wife of Rev. Dr. Black,” or, in ad- 
dressing a letter, ‘Mrs. Black, Care of Rev. Dr. John F. 
Black.” The universal rule, to paraphrase Joseph Pul 
itzer, should be: ‘‘Simplicity, simpticiry, SIMPLICITY.” 

There are cases where the use of “Mr.” belittles a man. 
Men who attain the highest eminence surpass titles, as in 
the case of Shakespeare, Dante, Victor Hugo, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, Longfellow, or Tennyson. “Mr. Shakes- 
peare” would be an absurdity. The omission of “Mr.” in 
recognition of superiority, however, and the omission of 
“Mr.” to show familiarity are two different things. It is 
well to speak of men whose names are household words, 
like Washington, or Grant, or Lincoln, without the quali- 
fying “Mr.,” but it is belittling a living president’s high 
office to speak of him familiarly as ‘“‘Cleveland” or “Mc- 
Kinley.” In that one case, the more frequent use of 
“Mr.” is desirable. - 

The use of official titles—when they must be used-—is 
something of a fine art. President McKinley should be 
addressed personally as “Mr. President.’’ <A letter in- 
tended for him should be addressed, ‘‘The President 
of the United States, Executive Mansion, Washington, 
D. Cc.” The term “Hon.” is never applied to either the 
president or the vice-president. On the other hand, 
“Hon.” is properly given to all the members of the cabi- 
net, to chiefs of bureaus in the several departments at 
Washington, to assistant secretaries, to members of both 
branches of congress, to the justices of the supreme court 
of the United States, and to the judges of all inferior fed- 
eral courts, to collectors of customs and postmasters, 
where the nomination is made by the president and con- 
firmed by the senate, and, as a rule, to all federal officials 
who get their positions by this method, with the excep- 
tion of the officers of the army and navy, whose titles are 
designated by law. 

The etiquette of titles for state officers varies in differ- 
ent states. In Massachusetts the governor is “His Excel- 
lency’’ and the lieutenant-governor “His Honor,” by pro- 
vision of the state constitution. The custom in Massa- 
chusetts is to give the title, ‘““Hon.,” to the various elec- 
tive state officers, such as the secretary of state, the audi- 
tor, ete., to the members of the governor’s council and of 
the state senate, to the speaker of the house of representa- 
tives, to the justices of the supreme judicial court of Mas- 
sachusetts, to the judges of all inferior courts of record. 
and to the mayors of the various cities of the common- 
wealth. 

The rules for the use of titles in signatures to letters, 
to correspondents not personal friends, are as follows:— 

A name that does not indicate the sex of the writer is 
understood to be that of a man. 

Doctors, ministers, and others who have titles that a 
correspondent not personally acquainted with them 
should use in answering their letters, should prefix their 
titles to their signatures, in parenthesis, as: “(Rev.) 
George Whitefield Mead.” 

Similarly a woman signing a letter not to a personal 
friend should prefix, in parenthesis, her proper title. 
“Miss” or ‘“‘Mrs."’ If a letter is*signed with a name with- 
out a prefix, the recipient should not use any prefix in ad- 
dressing his letter in reply. 

In addressing “envelopes, excepting in society corre- 
spondence, where formality may be required, it is better 
to omit “Mr.” and never to use “Esq.” Honorary titles 
should, as a rule, be used in such cases, as “Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D.’’; “General P. A. Collins”; but “Mr.” 
means nothing, and may better be omitted. “Miss” and 
“Mrs.”’ should always be used, if they can be use with 
certainty.-Arthur Fosdick, in the Writer for May, 1897. 


W. D. Howells’ best selling book to-day is “An Open- 
BHyed Conspiracy”; Bret Harte’s, “Three Partners”; Jobn 
Habberton’s, “Trix and Trixy": Marion Crawford's, ‘A 
Rose of Yesterday.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION. By Harry Thurston 
Peck. New York: Harper & Brothers. 377 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

Professor Harry Thurston Peck is both a gentleman 
and a scholar. Most students of Latin meet him in the 
one capacity before they progress very far into the rea) 
pleasure-lands of the classic world, and readers of the 
Chap Book will recollect a Chicago estimate of him in the 
other aspect. He is, indeed, only another proof of that 
power of making for culture which the study of Greek 
and Latin grammar, carried far enough, indubitably pos- 
sesses, which is the surest argument in refutation of 
those who would prove the uselessness of the classics in 
education. 

As for the present evidence of Mr. Peck’s culture, it 
might suffice to leave it with the single ‘comment that 
these essays show his many-sided interest in human 
affairs, in men and women, and their ways. An accurate 
and widely-read student of Latin must perforce have rec- 
reation, ahd no one can blame Mr. Peck if, instead of 
fishing off the hotel piazzas at Seal Harbor, or watching 
birds and beasts,—-with the inevitable temptation, to a 
linguist, to conjecture as to their phonetic and grammati- 
cal habits,—he prefers to read Howells or Nordau, and 
write down his thoughts for publication. Having gained 
the ear of the public,—or of the publishers,—he has writ- 
ten, naturally enough, of other things which interest a 
cultured man, as President Cleveland, and the American 
feeling toward England, nor is his standpoint necessarily 
always that of Cicero or of Tacitus, nor even of Horace. 
An essay on “The Downward Drift in American Educa- 
tion’”’ shows the same traces as do the others of interest 
in what is going on about him, and equal ability in the 
interpretation of signs of the times. This paper ap- 
peared, very properly, in the organ of John Brisben 
Walker’s “Cosmopolitan University,’’ although it is not 
easy to understand how that university has evolved itself 
out of the arguments in Mr. Peck’s essay. Similar in its 
educational, as opposed to educationist, orthodoxy are 
the remarks on “The New Child and Its Picture-Book’’— 
remarks which doubtless were most efficient in promot- 
ing that renaissance of the natural, which was really 
well on its way when the evils against which Mr. Peck 
thunders so terribly were making themselves most promi- 
nent. There is room for scarcely more than mention of 
one other essay, out of the dozen gathered into this vol- 
ume called ‘‘The Personal Equation”—and that the most 
suggestively satisfactory of them all, on “The Migration 
of Popular Songs.’”’ Mr. Peck has gathered many illus- 
trations during his theatrical wanderings in London, 
Berlin, and Paris and their several suburbs, and his sug- 
gestions and inferences are most interesting. Nothing, 
surely, could be more delightful than the version of 
“Tarara,’’ the proper music and kicking being accompa- 
nied by the eminently English verses—sung to a provin- 
cial French audience: — 

Ticket tramway clergyman 
rumsteck rosbif van, 
Sandwick whitebaits lady lunch 
Cheri-gobler, wiskey-ponche; 
Aoh—ves all right shocking stop 
Pale-ale why-not moton-chop, 
Plum-kek miousie steamer boxe, 
Boule-dogue high-life five o’clocks. 
Tha-ra-ra-boum-der-eh. 


THE MERRY DEVIL OF EDMONTON. A Comedy. 
Edited by Hugh Walker. London: J. M. Dent. New 
York: The Maemillan Company. 80 pp. Price, 65 
cents. 

Messrs. Dent of London are doing a very real service to 
all who love our English literature by supplementing 
their delightful Temple Shakspere with a series of Tem- 
ple Dramatists. Issued in the same dainty form as the 
Shakspere, the reader is indeed in desperate need of in- 
tellectual physic who does not abandon the purposeful 
fiction of the day for the mere pleasure of handling these 
little volumes, wherein is found the treasures of Shaks- 
pere’s time. 

Many of the plays reprinted in this series are equally 
available to the student in the Mermaid volumes, but 
others can hardly be found within reach of the student's 
purse. Most important of these are the pseudo-Shaks- 
perean plays, of which a great deal is often said in the 
books about Shakspere’s literary life, but which one 
searches long before the text itself is found for the library 
shelf. Some of these, like so many of the plays, one 
finds in every collected edition of Shakspere—‘‘Titus An- 
dronicus” is of course the most awful example— are 
curious merely, and desirable only when one wishes to 
study Shakspere seriously. Others, and this ‘Merr) 
Devil of Edmonton” is a most charming example, are 
richly deserving of a place within reach of every reader 
who loves delightful reading—of every one who loves 
“As You Like It.” The play was issued anonymously. 
like so much of the best product of those fruitful Eliza- 
bethan years, and no one has vet succeeded in revealing 
the identity of him to whom we owe its pleasant plot and 
pretty speeches. Whoever he—or she or they—may have 
been, our debt is great, and sgarcely less is that we ow’ 
to the publishers who have given us so much pleasure in 
the reading and the owning. 


THE STORY OF LANGUAGE. By Charles Woodwar 
Hutson. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 392 pp 
Price, $1 59. 

The extent to which the American people,—the mass of 
business and professional men and women, and of thos 
who work under these —are interested in events and in 
subjects which are supposed to appeal merely to the 
scholastic class, can hardly be recognized without a ver’ 
close watching of all the signs of the times. Many news 
papers are certainly a shame and a disgrace to American 
culture, yet not only in the Boston Transcript or the Ne" 
York Post, but in many papers, in every city and tow! 
inay be found surprisingly ample mention of the thing* 
of the spirit and brain. An archaeological discovery !" 
Assyria. the death of an eminent historian, the announce 
ment of some new element in the forces of light, or of *" 
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unknown constituent of the air we breathe, full informa- 
tion about all these things are demanded by the people 
whose education is chiefly continued through their morn- 
ing paper. The information may be absurdly inaccurate, 
and it may apparently cater merely to the all-pervading 
human curiosity, but it is an important fact that the vast 
majority of our population pretend to a considerable curi- 
osity about matters of this sort. 

Similarly of the books which are manufactured, not 
only by the great publishing houses which professedly 
cater to the university clientele, but the more strictly 
popular firms, of which a considerable number are be- 
coming prominent in Chicago, San Francisco, and in the 
cities between which profess only to keep in touch with 
the wants of the book-buying people to whom they cater. 
Among these, McClurg of Chicago probably occupies the 
leading position, and an examination of his lists of pub- 
lications is very instructive as a sign of the rapidly-in- 
creasing popular culture in the great north-central half 
of the United States. Discouraging as these books seem, 
when compared with the magnificent productions of 
sound, scholarly learning, which are assceiated with the 
great university publishers, the titles of the works show 
clearly how anxious an amazing number of people are 
becoming to know about things of which their childhood 
never dreamed. 

The work of Professor Hutson on “The Story of Lan- 
guage” is an admirable type of these publications. In- 
teresting in style, with great appearances of research and 
learning, it is a work which is admirably suited to appeal 
to those who wish to know about things which they 
realize are interesting to men and women whom they re- 
spect and admire. It is really an admirable work, which 
will surely stimulate many a reader to observe his own 
language more closely, to treasure what is good, and 
shun what is not, in his‘use of it. The absence of refer- 
ences to any authorities frees the reviewer from any call 
to a more critical examination of the work. There is a 


“bibliography of authorities,” to be sure, which includes ° 


H. H. Bancroft’s “Texas,” Fiske’s “Myths,” Drummond’s 
“Ascent of Man,” Morris’ “Chaucer,” one German and 
two French titles. There is also an appendix of fifteen 
pages on the Mpongwe language, head measurement, the 
oaths of Strasburg, borrowed words in English, and sev- 
eral other chips from the author’s workshop. The index 
is most admirable, covering eighteen pages. 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. By Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
208 pp. 

Few readers, few students of history, even, care very 
much to know all the details of the story of “Gunpowder 
Plot.”” Guy Fawkes and the bonfires of the night of No- 
vember fourth all know about, and the traditional story 
represents the facts closely enough to satisfy most. At 
best, the episode is an unpleasant one, as the books tell it, 
and there would seem to be little use in prying into the 
depravity and the passions of those who have so sorely 
suffered for their unsuccessful attempt. 

A year or more ago an earnest Catholic student, Father 
Gerard, published the results of his studies, and showed, 
with much apparent reason, very good grounds for be- 
lieving that the curse which has followed Guy Fawkes 
and his plot was entirely the result of a scheme, con- 
ceived and carried through by the Protestant minister of 
King James, for the sole purpose of ingratiating more 
firmly in the favor of the king. Guy Fawkes and some 
others, Catholic partisans, had to be hung, in order to 
lend verisimilitude to the story, but, as Father Gerard 
seemed to prove, there never was any plot, nor any gun- 
powder under parliament house, nor anything except 
what was, like the hangings, produced to make an effect 
on the king and the loyal Protestant population. . 

Dr. Gardiner knows more about what happened in Eng- 
land during the first half of the eighteenth century than 
any one else, and so, after others had tried, with com- 
plete success, to reply to the arguments set forth by 
Father Gerard, he has found himself obliged to examine 
the evidence, and write a book about “What Gunpowder 
Plot Was.” It is a very useful book, for it gives, in fairly 
satisfactory form, a definitive story of the plot, in itself, 
and in its relations to contemporary events in England 
nd in Europe. 

But Dr. Gardiner’s book is much more than the best 

story of a single minor, however interesting, episode. 

It is one of the most satisfactory illustrations of how 

history should be studied, of how evidence should be 

treated, of how students should go to work to learn the 

truth. It may well be doubted whether there exists a 

better book to which the student of history can be re- 

ferred, as an ideal guide to the method for all satisfac- 
tory historical investigation. There are other exhaus- 
tive expositions of sources, and many elaborate state- 
ments of evidence, but hardly another in which the re- 
sults of most exhaustive and most intelligent research 
are set forth with equal clearness and convincing ar- 
rangement, wholly unhampered by partisanship or the 

slightest suspicion of unwillingness to accept the full im- 

port of the most damaging contra-evidence. Best of all, 

Dr. Gardiner never neglects the form or the language in 

which he expresses his results. Every reader of history 

knows the splendid volumes in which he has told the 
story of the England out from which came the English- 

America, in the seventeenth century. _ Those who wish 

to know why those volumes are sq satisfactory will find 

their answer in his exposition of “What Gunpowder Plot 

Was.” 

A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Ed- 
ward Dowden. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 444 pp. 

‘ee 50. 

of what constitutes literature never seems 
quite so puzzling as when one is reading the books biyen 
make up the literature of France. The power of that. it- 
erature, in its influence upon the culture and the civ iliza- 
tion of the world, cannot be questioned, yet it is impossi- 
ble to examine such a book as the admirable survey of 
French literary history, recently written by Professor 
Dowden, without wondering why and how this power has 
exerted its influence. To foreign readers of French, 
Moliere alone provides pleasure and profit for all. Others 


may have learned, in the grind of school days, to enjoy 


the Pensees or the Maximes, or even the classic drama. 
The French books that are read, unless one is studying 
histery, or, possibly, philosophy, or some lines of scence, 
are those of the day. Hugo had his audience, along with 
Dickens and Bulwer Lytton, but it is the writers of our 
own time whom we choose. It is apparently this quality 
of appealing to their own time which gives to French 
writers, in the past as in the present, their power of in- 
fluencing and appealing to the world. In our stupid Eng- 
lish way, English writers have concerned themselves 
with the matters and thoughts of all time, and occasion- 
ally they have their reward, in due season. The French, 
living in and for the present, have been content to under- 
stand its needs and its characteristics. If their writers 
do not appeal to the generations following after, their 
service to civilization and to literature is none the less 
certain and great. 

The characteristic features of French literature render 
the study of its history more profitable, in many ways, 
than the study of the literature of any other nation. Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s book, which appears in the series of 
“Literatures of the World,” edited by Edmund Gosse, is 
professedly only a survey. The salient features of the 
literary development, the characteristics of the more 
prominent writers, the meaning and the influence of 
their work, are all suggested with concise, and, often- 
times, with thoroughly illuminating phrase. Relying 
largely upon the dicta of others who have studied deeply 
and written satisfactorily upon special periods and men, 
Mr. Dowden has read much himself, and his statements 
or opinions are never merely a re-hash of what others 
have said or thought. The result is a book wh‘ch must 
inspire many who read it to read and study other books, 
to learn more of the things which he can only suggest. 


ON GOING TO CHURCH. By George Bernard Shaw. 
East Aurora, N. Y.: Raycroft Printing Shop. 40 pp. 
To one who is in touch with the tenderec‘es of English 

social and intellectual] life during the last quarter-century, 

who has known middle-aged Englishmen, of high and 
low estate, in their homes and their places of business or 
of recreation, who has worshipped in English parish 
churches, outside the cathedral round, as well as on that 
delightful circuit. Bernard Shaw's ‘“‘preachment” on “Go- 
ing to Church” is perfectly intelligible, so far as his lan- 
gnage makes that possible. Mr. Shaw was brought up to 
zo to church, in one of those edifices wherein is revealed 
the original sin that has cursed New England church- 
going for two and a half centuries. Being favored with 
some temptation to think for himself, of necessity Ber- 
nard Shaw revolted, and refused to go to church as soon 
as the parental leading strings were severed. Long, long 
afterward he chanced upon a worthy temple of worship, 
and the inborn love of worship—which had been per- 
verted by the halfway thinking to which most mortals 
are restricted—asserted itself. Apparently he does not, 
even yet, understand why he loves to go to church: why 
he delights in the superb temples wherein the builders 
and the workers wrought the divine in nature and in 
themselves, and in any “meeting-house”’ that is beautiful 
or grand or inspiring in itself, as well as would-be holy. 
Knowing full well that something is the matter, and 
having, moreover, concerned himself—and his friends— 
with literary ambitions, he has put his efforts and long- 
ings at thought and religion into sentences and para- 
graphs, out of which Elbert Hubbard has made a charm- 
ing book. If he should inspire one single person with 
the determination and the power to see to it that some- 
where a beautiful building should suce2ed an ugly one, 

Bernard Shaw will not have labored in vain. 

WHY WE PUNCTUATE; OR, REASON VS. RULE 
IN THE USE OF MARKS. By a Journalist. St. 
Paul, Minn.: The - Lancet Publishing Company. 
Price, $1.00, 

This is an interesting and attractive book, upon a very 
important subject to all writers of English composition, 
especially as so little reliable instruction can be found 
in text-books on grammar and rhetoric. A single 
treatise on punctuation, written by John Wilson in 1844, 
then of the University Press, Cambridge, is the only one 
that lavs claim to authority. The author has not at- 
tempted to make new rules for punctuation, or any rules 
at all: but, as a journalist, has told the reasons for the 
nse of all marks. He attaches great importance to ecor- 
rect punctuation, and even makes the punctuation marks 
an essential part of the language itself, as one can hardly 
write a brief paragraph which does not contain one or 
more sentences where the correct meaning depends upon 
correct punctuation, and every one who reads must 
understand the meaning of the marks used. Our jour- 
nalist aims to treat the subject so as to make a knowledge 
of punctuation a knowledge of language, and the mean- 
ing of both so plain that they shall become an integral 
and essential part of one’s written composition. He has 
not copied from previous authors, but has drawn largely 
nuvon current literature for illustrative examples, and has 
brought together several hundred short quotations of 
creat interest, beyond the use of examples of correct 
punctuation. The author’s reasoning is original. His 
theories. as explained and illustrated, make the subject 
both interesting and easy to understand. 

The book is valuable to the learner, and the scholar, as 
well. and it cannot fail to attract the attention of students 
of the English language, and it merits the commendation 


of all competent judges. 


IMPERIAL GERMANY. A Critical Study of Fact and 
Character. By Sidney Whitman, F. R. G. S. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Flood & Vincent. 3350 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

A. J. Mundella, M. P., said in 1860: “Germany is a giant 
in its cradle, whose growth and development will some 
dav astonish the world.” The last thirty-seven years 
of the empire’s history tends to show that Mundella was 
a prophet. Be this as it may, imperial Germany Is a 
nationality with which American readers, as well as 
Ameriean scholars, should be familiar. The Germans 
are a talented, highly cultivated, and an interesting peo- 
ple. We admire their great scholars and statesmen. 
Thev are models of excellence, and a source of inspira- 
tion. Their educational system is of high order. This 


author does not aim to draw attention to the material as- 
pects of German life, but to the general character, ethical 
and aesthetical, of the great people to whom the English- 
speaking race are allied by ties of blood, and by tradition. 
This is not an all-round work on Germany, but presents 
a few of the leading characteristics of the German peo- 
ple, of the Teutonic nation whose power, in our day, is 
one of the safest guarantees of European peace. 


HISTORIC HOUSES AND SPOTS IN CAMBRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, AND NEARBY TOWNS. By 
J. W. Freese, Principal of the Washington School, Cam- 
bridge. Boston: Ginn & Co. 144 pp. 

Historic houses and spots in town, state, or nation be- 
come more sacred as civilization advances. They are 
valued for their antiquity, their uniqueness, and their 
historic associations. And as one after another disap- 
pears, it is announced with sadness, “Our ‘landmarks’ are 
being removed,” and special efforts are made to preserve 
the relics with these memories. Historically considered, 
this subject is important. Principal Freese has done a 
valuable serv‘ces, therefore, not only to his pup'ls, but to 
the school children of Cambridge and other places, pres- 
ent and future, by giving in this modest little work defi- 
nite locaticn and brief account of the most famous old 
houses, with forty-six perfect representations. Among 
these we have the Adams, Austin, Brattle, Brown, Parson 
Capen, Cradock, Emerson, Everett, Old Fairbanks, Lee, 
Hill Boardman, Abel Locke, Lowell, Longfellow, Old 
Manse, Rebecca Nourse, Old State, Old South, Old Powder, 
Pierce, Pratt, President’s, Isaac Royall, Ruggles, Salton- 
stall-Whipple, Benjamin Thompson, Samuel Tufts, Vose, 
Ward, Waterhouse, Wayside, and Wyman houses, the old 
First church, the Old South church, Christ church, in 
Boston and Cambridge. Vassall monument, the Washing- 
ton elm, with numerous tablets with inscriptions. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOMETRY AND METHODS 
IN ARITHMETIC. By William M. Giffin, Ph.D., Vice- 
Principal Chicago Normal €chool. 7710 Emerald Ave- 
nue, Chicago: Published by the author. Price, 25 
cents. 

This treatise consists of two parts. Part I., “Grammar 
School Geometry,” gives thirty-one lessons, the first 
twenty-two are devoted to drawing figures and construct- 
ing angles. Each lesson is interspersed with questions 
to fix each revealed geometrical truth in mind. The last 
nine lessons are devoted to demonstrations. Part II., 
“Methods in Arithmetic,” has outlines in number work 
for September, with suggestions as to methods for all 
grades; for October, with suggestions as to each grade 
from the first to the eighth; for November, with general 
directions and suggestions as to methods; for Decem- 
ber, with general directions and suggestions in lines, 
area, volume, bulk, and percentage; for January, with 
general directions on longitude and time. Number work 
is taught through different woods used for furniture, 
masonry and plastering, ete. The work is a novelty, but 
eminently practical. It is in pamphlet form, paper cover. 

Mr. Giffin had his initiation into the mysteries of teach- 
ing in a rural school. He attracted the attention of the 
edueational publie to his.administrative wisdom and pro- 
fessional good sense while principal of one of the largest 
grammar schools at Newark. He has been for several 
years at the Cook County normal school, without forget- 
ting his experiences in rural and city schools, as this 
book testifles. 

FOUR TRUE STORIES OF LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURE. By Jessie R. Smith. New York: William 
Beverley Harison. Cloth. 

We have often spoken of the remarkable work that 
Miss Smith and her sister, E. Louise, have done in Santa 
Rosa. We believe they are on the right track. Th'‘s 
lower grade reader presents the story of Columbus, John 
Smith, Miles Standish, and Benjamin Franklin, from the 
little child’s stangpoint. The story of the man was read 
or told to them in a clear and interesting manner, and, 
after a few days, when it had had time to be “absorbed” 
bv the child, it was talked about by the class, and the 
phases of the story that had impressed and interested 
them were noted, and the words they used in descrintion 
were recorded, as well astheir idioms and phrases. Then, 
with much care, the story was written out by the teacher, 
wholly from the child’s standpoint. Four of these sto- 
ries, true in fact and true to life in language, are here 
reproduced. It is a question whether or not it would be 
feasible to secure adequate material for school readings 
by this prceess, but there is no question but that this is an 
ideal reader for little children from seven to nine years 


of age. 

A THREE YEARS’ PREPARATORY COURSE IN 
FRENCH. By Charles F. Kroch, A. M., Professor of 
Languages in Stevens Institute of Technology. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 260 pp. Price, 65 
cents. 

This author has prepared a “Three Years’ Course in 
French,” covering all the requirements for admission to 
schools of sciere2, colleges, and universities. The two 
first years cover “Elementary French,” and the entire 
three years, ‘‘Advanced French.’’ He has embodied in 
this course all the modes of presentation which he has 
found to give practical results in his long experience as 
a practical teacher. 

This volume is for the first year, and contains what 
teachers have been obliged heretofore to collect from 4 
number of unrelated text-books, grammars, readers, verb 
drills, prose conversation, composition, ete. It contains 
150 progressive lessons and reviews, arranged with care 
to the proper unfolding of the different divisions of the 
subject. The course cannot fail to give great satisfaction. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Selections from the Essays of Elia.” By Charles Lamb. Edited 
by Caroline Ladd Crew. Price, 35 cents. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & 


Sanborn 
ustudies in European and American History.” By Fred Morrow 
Fling and Howard W, Caldwell. Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller. 
‘‘Andubon and His Journals.”” (2 volumes.) By Maria R. Audubon 
Price, $7.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of .ervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and I mitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGHISTS 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 8: Massachusetts Industrial Art 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 


February 22-24: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. The Teachers’ Guild 
of this city has engaged Will S. Monroe of 
Westfield normal school to give a series of 
five lectures on “Child Study.” The first 
lecture was given Monday, December 6, in 
the high school hall before a large audi- 
ence of teachers and parents. The lec- 
tures promise to be of much interest and 
value to the teachers of the city. A re- 
ception was given December 15 to the 
pupils, parents, and _ friends.——Two 
teachers have resigned from the Ash- 
street grammar school. One is the mas- 
ter’s assistant, and the other a teacher in 
the third division. The salaries are $500 
and $450. 

HANOVER. Edward J. Brown, A. B., 
class of ‘94, of Minneapolis has sent to the 
treasurer of the college his check for 
$1,000 to establish a scholarship in mem- 
ory of his mother, to be called the Emily 
Clark Brown scholarship, the income to 
be spent in part payment of the ex- 
—" of some worthy self-reliant stu- 

ent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England Education 
League aims to secure equal school advan- 
tages, to promote a co-operative spirit 
among parents, to diffuse educational in- 
formation, and ‘to contribute to wise legis- 
lation and well-directed private benefac- 
tions to education.” The first meeting 
was held December 16 in Boston. Other 
meetings are shortly to be arranged in 
Boston and other cities. Many prominent 
men, including Secretary Hill of the board 
of education, have expressed their sym- 
pathy with the aims of this pioneer 
organization, and promised their support. 
W. Scott, 54 Berkeley street, Boston, sec- 
retary, would be glad to furnish informa- 
tion.—-An interesting article on “The 
American Schoolhouse” is found in the 
December’ Brickbuilder. Mr. Wheel- 
wright, the author, has made a comparison 
between the best American and German 
plans, Some 120 members of the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ Association, with 
President G. D. Aldrich in the chair, held 
their regular dinner and meeting at the 
Brunswick December 19. The guest of the 
day was Professor Charles E. Fay of Tufts 
College, the well-known geologist and 
mountain climber, who highly entertained 
those present by a lecture illustrated with 


“4 


TEETHING.” 
NSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP sl 
be for children teething. It the 
— pteg: gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts.abottle’ 


a stereopticon on “With Rope and Ice Axe 
in the Canadian Rockies.’’-——At a meeting 
of the National Academy of Science, held 
November 16, 1897, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Miss Alice L 
Gould, daughter of the late Dr. Benjamin 
A. Gould, presented to the organization 
$20,000 to constitute a memorial of her 
father, to be devoted to the prosecution of 
researches in astronomy and mathematics. 
Miss Gould has been, for years, connected 
with the University of Chicago as teacher 
ot mathematics. This Gould fund is the 
seventh given to the academy; the Bache 
fund, $50,000; Henry fund, $40,000; the 
first Gould fund, the Watson fund, the 
Draper fund, and the Gibbs fund, in 
smaller sums. Thetrustees elected totake 
care of the Alice Gould fund were Profes- 
sor Asaph Hall of Cambridge, Professor 
Lewis Boss of Albany,and Dr. S. C. Chand- 
ler of Cambridge. 

CAMBRIDGE. John G. Finney has 
been appointed teacher of physics in the 
Latin school. ~The number of pupils in 
the publie schools is about 13,310 this year, 
while the average expenditure per pupil is 
$13.42. The evening schools show a grati- 
fying increase-——A cooking school for 
girls and a manual training school for 
boys has been started by the Cantabrigia 
Club, with the assistance of the city. 
There were about 400 applicants for the 
former, and about a hundred for the lat- 
ter.-—-Harvard University has shown a 
gain of 153 students this year, there being 
over 3,000 in all, of which 2,200 are in the 
academical department and 550 in each of 
the law and medical schools. 

BROOKLINE. ‘What should colleges 
do for our girls” was the topic of the Edu- 
cation Sceiety meeting on December 14. 
Dean Irwin of Radcliffe, Professor Jordan 
of Smith, and Professor Webster of Wel- 
lesley were the speakers. 

WORCESTER. Professor Alonzo 
Kimball of the Polytechnic Institute died 
at his home December 1, aged fifty-four 
years. He was graduated from Amherst 
College. He was a lecturer for a number 
of years at Mount Holyoke College, and es- 
tablished the departments of physics and 
electrical engineering at the Polytechnic, 
over which he presided. 

SALEM. An _ institute for drawing 
supervisors and teachers was held here 
December 19. three _ principal 
speakers were Charles M. Campbell of 
Chicopee, on ‘Instruction in New Object 
Teaching”: Miss Augusta L. Balch, on 
“To-morrow will be another day”; and 
George H. Bartlett, on “The Application 
of the Lessons of Nature to Art.” 

DRACUT. The town has voted to build 
a new $12,000 schoolhouse on the Board- 
man lot. 

WALTHAM. The Waltham Teachers’ 
Association met December 14 at the high 
school building. 

CHELSEA. As the result of a _ pro- 
tracted illness caused by accident, M’ss 
May Stone, the former principal of the 
Shawmut grammar school, died Decem- 
ber 17. 

NEWTON. Owing to an epidemic of 
scarlet fever in West Newton, the Davis 
and Pierce schools have been closed for 
two weeks. 

ABINGTON. The High School Associa- 
tion held its twenty-fourth annual reunion 
December 17 at Franklin hall. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. A Greek play entitled 
“The Return of the Odysseus” has lately 
been successfully produced by the young 
women of the college, in Pembroke hall, 
Brown University. The play, which was 
rendered in Greek tongue and costume, is 
the first of the kind ever attempted at 
Brown.——-The final lecture of the course 
on “American History” delivered by Wil- 
liam J. Mann at the Friends’ school was as 
enthusiastically receieved as the preceding 
ones have been. 

PAWTUCKET. The city council school 
appropriation of $100,000, besides large 
sums derived from other sources, means 
that Pawtucket is determined to maintain 
her schools upon a high plane of excel- 
lence, 

BRISTOL. Superintendent John 
Reynolds has closed the public schools of 
the village, to prevent an epidemic of scar- 
let fever.—The school board recently 
paid a visit to the Rhode Island College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts upon the 
invitation of Chandler H. Coggshall of this 
town, who is president of the board of 
managers. 

WARREN. Transferring the evening 
school to suitable quarters has proved to 
be a wise move on the part of the commit- 
tees, as evinced by the increased attend- 
ance. 


CONNECTICUT. - 

The Eaton school building in New 
Haven has been remodeled and renovated 
by the board of education, at an expense of 
$25,000. The greatest improvements have 
been made in the lighting, heating, and 
ventilation; and the furniture has been 


A SEA OF FLAME. 

On the evening of November, 28th, 1878, 
a fire broke out in the British ship Melatiie, 
loaded with 500 barrels of petroleum. An 
awful mass of flames shot up from the main 
hatch and the vessel quivered from stem to 
stern with explosion of the barrels. Her 
seams opened and the blazing petroleum 
poured out into the river, spreading a belt 
of fire around her. The master and seamen 
jumped overboard. Captain Sharp, whose 
vessel was lying close-by, propelled a small 
boat through the blazing river and after a 
severe scorching and imminent peril, saved 
the seamen from a horrible death. 

All over civilization there are thousands 
of menin more imminent danger than were 
those seamen. They are threatened with 
consumption or are already in the clutch of 
that deadly disease. If they only knew it, 
help is at hand. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery cures 98 per cent. of all cases 
of consumption. It also cures bronchitis, 
asthma, throat and nasal troubles and all 
diseases of the air passages. It is the great 
blood-maker, flesh-builder, and nerve-tonic. 
It makes the appetite hearty, the digestion 
perfect and the liver active. The ‘‘Golden 
Medical Discovery” is the product of that 
eminent specialist, Dr. R. V. Pierce, who, 
during the thirty years that he has been 
chief consulting physician to the great 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, at 
Buffalo, has treated more cases than fifty 
ordinary physicians treat in a_ lifetime. 
Thousands given up by doctors, have tes 
tified to complete recovery under this mar- 
velous medicine. 

Constipation causes and aggravates many 
serious diseases. It is speedily cured by 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 


entirely replaced by new of the _ best 
quality and pattern, including a row of ad- 
justable seats and desks in each room. 
There are sixteen schoolrooms, with an 
average of forty-three seats each. The 
heating is by indirect radiation. The heat 
supply is regulated by a thermostat in 
each room set at seventy degrees. The 
electrical equipment includes an electric 
clock plant, with dial, in each room, and a 
system of fire alarm gongs. The Eaton 
school, named after the first governor of 
the colony of New Haven, was opened in 
September, 1855, the first principal being 
C. Goodwin Clark, who was afterwards 
master of the Gaston school in South Bos- 
ton, and died there in March, 1889. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years the Eaton school 
has had as principals S. T. Dutton, after- 
wards superintendent of schools in New 
Haven, and now at Brookline, Mass.; E. B. 
Clapp, who left to accept a professorship 
of Greek in Yale University,and went from 
there to Illinois College; and A. B. Fifield, 
the present principal, who has occupied 
the position fifteen years. The graduates 
of the school are seattered widely, and hold 
the old institution in great esteem. 

NEW HAVEN. A meeting of the State 
Council of Education was held in this city 
December 11, 1897; C. N. Kendall, presi- 
dent, and 8S. P. Willard, secretary. 
“Training for Citizenship” and ‘“‘Sugges- 
tions to American Teachers from Euro- 
pean Experience” were the subjects dis- 
cussed. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


GREATER NEW YORK. Greater New 
York will begin business by advancing the 
salaries nearly a third of a million dollars 
(upwards of $309,000). A good beginning. 
It was needed, and would have come soon 
without Greater New York. The lec- 
tures in the public school buildings in the 
evenings cost $15,000 in 1890, $40,000 in 
1897, and it is estimated that they will cost 
$60,000 in 1898.——The teachers are busy 
in learning several new things,—drawing, 
physical training, and sewing. In these 
subjects the teachers themselves are pupils 
now, and the supervisors are the teachers. 
For this purpose the whole city is mapped 
off into districts, in each of which some 
central school is selected where the con- 
ferences are held, and thither all the 
teachers from the other schools in that dis- 
irict repair for this special instruction. 
This work has, of course, to be done after 
school hours, that is, after three o’clock. 
and since many of the teachers are also en- 
gaged in the evening schools—from 7 to 
9.30 o’clock—it will be seen that their time 


is pretty well filled. For those who are no 
longer young, the new tasks are particu- 
larly difficult, requiring, as they do, the 
dexterity and agility that are rarely ac- 
quired after youth is gone. There is very 
general surprise that they take to these 
new things so “handily.” All the physical 
training in the schools is, as yet, element- 
ary, though it was introduced a year ago, 
November, 1896. But progress has been 
slow, owing to various difficulties. Only 
fifteen of the schools have gymnasiums, 
and of these but ten have apparatus. In 
the others the physical training has to be 
carried on in the classrooms, and many of 
the exercises have consequently to be 
omitted, owing to limited and encumbered 
space. The two supervisors, Dr. M. 
Augusta Requa and Miss Sophie J. Nicolia, 
have the city mapped out into districts, 
eight in all, each taking four. The three 
high schools have special teachers for this 
branch, and they will get over the ground 
faster than the grammar grades. 

The regents have just published as bul- 
letin 38 a compilation of all the laws, ordi- 
nances, and by-laws pertaining to higher 
education in this state. It includes not 
only the university law, but also the edu- 
cational articles from the constitution and 
the various statutes governing profes- 
sional education and licenses to practice, 
and other allied matters. Its practical 
utilitv is greatly increased by many anno- 
tations and cross references, and by a very 
full index, so that every lawyer or school 
officer will find it indispensable when con- 
sidering any of the large class of questions 
covered. It is being sent to every institu- 
tion in the university free, but lawyers or 
others interested may obtain copies from 
the regent’s office, post free, at the nomi- 
nal price of fifteen cents for the 108 pages. 

At the opening of the present fall term, 
a kindergarten department was organized 
in the Cortland normal school. It is in 
charge of Miss Lillie Huntington Stone, a 
graduate of the famous Chauncey Hall 
kindergarten. Miss Stone came _ highly 
recommended by Miss Wheelock, and has 
already begun a fine work. A _ large, 
sunny room has been admirably fitted up 
for the classes, and the work has started 
most auspiciously. Several students have 
already begun the course, and this de- 
partment of the Cortland normal school 
promises to be a strong feature of that ex- 
cellent and prosperous institution. 

The ninth meeting of the Champlain 
Valley Educational Council convened in 


Port Henry December 3 and 4. It was un- 
usually successful, and the attendance 
was large. Superintendent Kneil of 


Saratoga, president of the council, pre- 
sided. Dr. Jones of the regents’ office, H. 
P. French of Albany, and C. W. Bardeen 
of Syracuse were among those present 
from outside the district. The following 
officers were elected: President, Prire pal 
P. F. Burke of Port Henry; vice-presi- 
dent, Principal O. H. Burritt; secretary 
and treasurer, F. V. Lester of Waterford; 
executive committee, Principal Burke, 
Principal G. W. Kennedy of Westport, 
Superintendent T. R. Kneil of Saratoga. 
The time and place of the next meeting 
was left with the executive committee. 

BROOKLYN. Twenty-four illustrated 
lectures on the history of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting are being delivered 
at Pratt Institute by Walter S. Perry, di- 
rector of the department of fine arts, dur- 
ing the month of December. —— Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association, Dr. W. B. Gunni- 
son, president, held meetings for three 
days, beginning December 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The third annual 
meeting of the National Kindergarten 
Union will be held at the normal school, 
Thirteenth and Spring Garden streets, on 
February 18 and 19, 1898. Topie for dis- 
cussion, ‘‘The Training of the Kindergar- 
ten,” Mrs. Alice Putnam of Chicago and 
Miss Laura Fisher of Boston; evening, 
public meeting, addresses by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott of Brooklyn and Dr. Nicholas Mur- 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 


tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful: results in curing 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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ray Butler on “Infancy and Education.” 
Evening, addresses by Miss Susan Blow, 
James Hughes, superintendent of 
schools, Toronto, and Dr. Lightner Wit- 
mer of University of Pennsylvania on 
“The Kindergarten as a Psychological 
Laboratory.” It is anticipated that be- 
tween 200 and 300 kindergartners will be 
in attendance. Miss Lucy Wheelock of 
Boston, Mass., is president of the union, 
which is composed of upwards of thirty 
branch associations of kindergartners 
organized in as many cities of the United 
State. The National Kindergarten Union 
was organized in 1892 at Saratoga at a 
meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

EASTON. Pardee hall, the magnificent 
four-story stone structure, the pride of 
Lafayette College, has been badly dam- 
aged by fire. Only the east wing was 


saved. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. General Charles E. 


Hovey, who has recently died in this city, 
was the originator and promoter of the 
normal school idea in Illinois. Forty 
years ago he became president of the first 
normal school of that state. Until this 
time the right of the state to maintain at 
public expense a fitting school for teachers 
was not generally recognized. Generai 
Hovey was born in Thetford, Vt., fitted for 
college at Thetford Academy, under Prin- 
cipal Hiram Orcutt, and graduated from 
Dartmouth College. He enlisted in the 
Union army in the War of the Rebellion, 
and rose to the rank of general.——The 
oft-agitated question of establishing in 
this city a great national university in the 
lines suggested by President Washington 
at last has taken a definite form. A num- 
ber of representative American women 
have taken hold of the project with a de- 
termination to push it to a successful con- 
clusion, if possible. They have started 
out in a practical manner by seeking to 
raise the first $250,000 necessary for erect- 
ing an administration building to form 
the nucleus of the university, and hope to 
be able to lay the cornerstone on February 
22, 1899. Their purpose in the interim is 
to urge the matter continuously on the at- 
tention of women all over the country. 
They intend likewise to interest all school 
children in the work. As a first step for 
awakening interest in the undertaking, 
they will assemble in convention in Wash- 
ington December 14 to decide on ways and 
means for arousing public sentiment.—— 
Dr. Daniel Quinn, the head of the Greek 

epartment in the Catholic University, 
has resigned his position. He is regarded 
one of the most eminent Greek scholars 
in America. The trustees have not yet 
acted upon this case.——The commissioner 
of education reports that the office has re- 
ceived from the several states and terri- 
tories 12,000 statistical returns during the 
past year, and examined 8,000 catalogues 
of special institutions,-and 2,000 printed 
reports. For the year 1895-96 there were 
reported nearly 14,000,000 children receiv- 
ing elementary instruction in the public 
schools, 1,250,000 in private schools, 400,- 
600 in the public high schools, 200,000 in 
private academies and _ preparatory 
schools, 100,000 students in the universi- 
ties and colleges, 53,000 in the professional 
schools, and 60,000 in the training schools 
for teachers. The value of public school 
property is estimated at $456,000,000, and 
the annual expenditure in the public 
schools was $184,000,000. In the Southern 
states 4,000,000 white children and 1,500,000 
colored children are enrolled. The aver- 
age length of school year for the whole 
country was 140 days.——The National 
Academy of Science, which closed an inter- 
esting meeting in Boston November 18, 
adjourned to meet in Washington April 
13, 1898. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vadland. 

The California State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion holds its thirty-first annual session 
in San Francisco December 28 to 31. 
Among the prominent educators on the 
programme are: President A. S. Draper of 
Illinois University; President Martin Kel- 
logg of California University; State 
Superintendent F. J. Browne of Washing- 
ton; Professors Joseph Le Conte, Elmer 
E. Brown, Thomas Bailey, F. B. Dresslar 
of California University; Professors E. H. 
Griggs, O. P. Jenkins, J. Goebel of Stan- 
ford University: and Principals A. H. 
Randall and C. M. Ritter of the California 
state normal schools. A very large at- 
tendance is expected, and, besides the gen- 
eral sessions to be held in Metropolitan 
temple, there will be fifteen round tables 
organized to discuss special topics in Na- 


“ Brown’s Broncniat Trocues” give relief 
inall Bronchial Affections. A simple and safe 
remedy. Avoil imitations. 


The 


endorses our claim of 
DON’T LET THE 


“ Holden System for Preserving Books.” 


Every School Board which has used this system 


Economy and Cleanliness. 


New Books which you put into your school the 


first of the year BECOME 


WORN OUT, RAGGED-EDGED, AND SOILED 
for the want of BOOK COVERS and Repairing Material. 


The adoption of our System by your Board 


WILL MEET WITH THE APPROVAL OF TAX-PAYERS! 


P. O. Box 643 S. 


Write for samples --- free. 
HOLDEN PAT. BOCK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


tive Sons’ hall. Pacific coast railway com 
panies have granted the usual one-third 
return fare raies. The steamship compa- 
nies will sell return tickets at half rates. 

Professor M. M. Parker of Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, Pasadena, Cal., has been 
installed as president of the University of 
Arizona at Tucson. 

The Humboldt county grand jury 
charges the professors of the State Univer- 
sity with exercising too great control in 
the matter of conducting the high schools 
throughout California. It is asserted that 
not more than ten or fifteen per cent. of 
high school graduates enter the univer- 
sity.—and yet the courses of study are 
mainly shaped to fit pupils for such en- 
trance, ignoring the wants of the eighty- 
five or ninety per cent. of the pupils who 
demand a course of study that will fit them 
for the battle of life. From various parts 
of the state come indications that the pre- 
dominating influence of the State Univer- 
sity, in prescribing courses of study for 
the publie schools, is causing much unfay- 
orable comment. Professor Howison 
sounded a note of warning in the Alameda 
County Institute which has gone echoing 
through educational circles all over Cali- 
fornia. The question in a nutshell is, ‘Is 
it desirable that everybody shall receive a 
university education ?”’ 

State Superintendent Black makes the 
statement that there are over 1,200 certi- 
ficated teachers in California who are un- 
able to secure positions. In view of this 
fact, it is somewhat difficult to justify the 
action of the last legislature in establish- 
ing another state normal school, for it is 
well known that the state superintendent 
has not overestimated the number of un- 
employed teachers. In fact, the profes- 
sional standing of teachers throughout 
California has been seriously impaired in 
recent years by the fierce competition for 
schools. Instances are by no meats rare 
in which from fifty to 100 teachers have 
been applicants for a single position with 
comparatively small salary attached. 

WASHINGTON. 

WALLA WALLA. November 29, 1897, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Whitman 
massacre was observed at Whitman Col- 
lege. 

SOUTHERN STATES, 
FLORIDA. 

Professor Fulks of Live Oak made a 
general average, 99 2-3 per cent., in the 
November examination. 

Rey. Nolen has resigned the presidency 
of the Conference College at Leesburg. 

The Agricultural College at Lake City 
is running smoothly under the leadership 
of Dr. Yocum. A scientific society has 
been recently organized by the members 
of the faculty. 

The state normal opened with a small 
attendance. 

Professor Chapin, principal of the Jack- 
sonville high school, is doing excellent 
work. He is a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University. Jacksonville is extremely 
fortunate in having Professor Chapin at 
the head of her high school. ; 

A large number of the county superin- 
tendents were behind with their annual 
reports to the state superintendent, and 
consequently their counties did not share 
in the recent division of the state school 
fund. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. At a recent meeting of 
the trustees of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, the question of raising the stand- 
ard of admission to the medical and law 
schools, it was decided to increase the re- 
quirements gradually until those only who 
have finished their junior year in college 


will be eligible. For the present, stu- 
dents will be received on same terms as 
are required for admission to Adelbert 
College. Of the present law school mem- 
bership, one-half have completed their 
sophomore year, and one-third hold col- 
lege degrees. The university catalogue 
for the current year will show a large in- 
crease in the number of students in the 
graduate, as well as in the undergraduate 
courses.——The Public School Teachers’ 
l.ecture Course is very popular. Associa- 
tion hall was filled to overflowing Decem- 
ber 11.—--In spite of all the school 
authorities can do with the funds for 
building purposes at their command, as 
many pupils are now seated and housed 
in basements as at any time during the 
past ten years. Steps are being taken to 
izerense the building funds, so that very 
soon every child in Cleveland will have a 
decent schoolroom. 

TOLEDO. Dr. James L. Orr has been 
chosen to succeed Professor W. A. Ogden, 
deceased, as supervisor of music in the 
Toledo publie schools. Mr. Orr is an 
alumnus of Wooster University, having 
completed the collegiate and the university 
courses in that institution, and has had a 
large experience in school work. He has 
all the qualifications necessary to insure 
his sue-ess in his new position. 

GLENVILLE. Glenville has just dedi- 
eated a beautiful and commodious new 
school building. The dedicatory exercises 
were impressive and very largely attended. 
Dr. Thwing and Superintendent Jones of 
Cleveland and State Commissioner Corson 
of Columbus were the principal speakers. 
Superintendent Cully is to be congratu- 
lated on the growth and progress of the 
Glenville schools. Within a very few 
years they have more than doubled in 
number of pupils and teachers. 

MASSILLON. Superintendent E. A. 
Jones is to be congratulated on the fact 
that bequests aggregating $30,000 have 
just been made for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a publie library in that city. 

LODI. By the provisions of the will of 
the late Alvira Ainsworth, a bequest of 
$1,009 is made to the publie school library. 

COLUMBUS. Columbus is the Mecca of 
the Ohio sehool man during the holiday 
week. The various meetings there attract 
members of the fraternity from all parts 
of the state. The meetings of most conse- 
quence, so far announced, are: The Town- 
ship Superintendents’ meeting, at Assem- 
bly hall, December 28; the State Associa- 


tion of School Examiners, at the same 
place, December 29 and 30. The state 


school examiners also meet during this 
week for purpose of holding examination 
of candidates for life certificates ——The 
board of education has invited the mem- 
bers of the various boards of education 


throughout the state to meet in this city’ 


January 11 and 12, for the purpose of form- 
ing an association of members of school 
boards. If the suggestion meets with 
favor, we may soon have another associa- 
tion of school officials that will take an im- 
portant place among the many. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloominaton. 

The schools of Seymour tried the rather 
novel experiment of keeping open house 
on the afternoon of October 30. The 
parents and patrons were invited to call 
on the teachers in their schoolrooms, and 
present any grievances or make any sug- 
gestions they might have. The results 
were very gratifying, as 316 calls were 
made. Much interest in the schools was 
aroused in the community. 

William Watson Woollen has arranged 
to give to the city of Indianapolis a piece 
of wild woodland near the city, known as 
Buzzard’s Rocst. It is to be for the use 
of the pupils of the public schools and the 
students of Butler. Mr. Woollen is a 
great lover of trees, and is interested, 


heart and soul, in spreading the love of 
trees among the children. 

State Superintendent Geeting recently 
delivered an address at Cartersburg on the 
Tewnship high school. The building is 
very handsome, being constructed of Bed- 
ford stone and pressed brick. 

The night school of Indianapolis re- 
occasion of the dedication of the Liberty 
cently opened with more than 250 men and 
women students. This is a free public 
school, under the direction of the city 
authorities. John C. Trent of the high 
school is the principal. The subjects 
taught are mechanical and _ free-hand 
drawing, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, 
bookkeeping, and penmanship. 

Miss Wilhelmina Siegmiller is the new 
assistant superintendent of drawing in the 
Indianapolis schools. 

KANSAS. 
State Editor, M. L. FIELDS, Topeka. 

Miss Anna B. Kemp of Topeka has re- 
ceived an appointment as teacher in Has- 
kell Institute. She takes the place made 
vacant by the resignation of Miss Mary F. 
Stewart, who has a position in the Kan- 
sas City schools. 

The Northwestern Teachers’ Asscocia- 
tion will meet at Phillipsburg next year. 
J. R. Connelly, president; R. C. Smith, 
vice-president; Mabel Reynolds, secre- 
tary; and C, D. Long, treasurer. The ex- 
ecutive committee, J. M. Tabbock, J. R. 
Greene, W. G. Reste, J. N. Mosher, and P. 
Stout. 

The North Central Association met at 
Junction City on November 25. More 


than ordinary interest was manifest. Dr. 
Nourse and Dr. Henson lectured. The 


next meeting will be at Concordia. 

In what is known as the “short. grass 
country’? schools are supported in which 
the attendance is very small. There are 
cases on record where one pupil has been 
schooled for three and four months in his 
father’s house, at the expense of the dis- 
triet. State Superintendent Stryker pro- 
poses to obviate this evil by having 
schools near the centre of the county, 
and employing farmers to carry the chil- 
dren to and from school. Superintendent 
Stryker says “833 districts levy a school 
tax of less than six mills; 3,679 districts, 
from six to ten mills; 2,777 districts levy 
from eleven to fifteen mills; 546 districts, 
from sixteen to nineteen mills; and 879 
districts, the full amount permitted by 
law, or twenty mills.” The cause of the 
difference and the injustice is mainly due 
to the centering of wealth in cities; the 
unequal size of districts. It is hoped that 
our legislature will change the law so as 
to do iustice to all. 

Lindsborg College has received a condi- 
tional offer of nearly $20,000. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, FE. L. Briaes, Coldwater. 

Superintendent W. S. Perry of Ann 
Arbor, who has been in feeble health for 
some months, has been granted a leave of 
absence from duty for three months. Mr. 
Perry is one of the most influential and 
highly-esteemed of Michigan's educators. 
He has been twenty-eight years in charge 
of the city schools of Ann Arbor. 

Bishop J. H. Vincent has been secured 
to address the State Teachers’ Association 
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at Lansing during holiday week. He will 
speak upon the subject “Tom and His 
Teachers.” 

Muskegan has recently opened its new 
and finely-equipped manual training high 
school. It is another gift of the city’s 
benefactor, Charles M. Hackley. He not 
only gives the building and necessary 
equipment, but provides for an annual 
contribution of $5,000 a year to meet the 
expenses of the school during his life, and 
he promises $100,000 as an endowment at 
his death. 

The board in control of the state public 
school at Coldwater, after three months of 
investigation, has chosen J. B. Mont- 
gomery of Champion as the superintend- 
ent to succeed Mr. Murray, who resigned 
in August. Mr. Montgomery has been 
superintendent of the Champion schools 
for the past eleven years. He graduated 
from the state normal school in 1884. 

Michigan stands fifth in the enrollment 
at the Milwaukee meeting of the N. E. A., 
having 306 members. 

State Superintendent Jason E. Ham- 
mond is making a tour of the state, visit- 
ing the rural schools. His plan is to visit 
ten district schools in each of ten coun- 
ties, so situated as to present all the vary- 
ing conditions under which the country 
schools of the state are working. As a re- 
sult, he will be prepared to make some 
definite recommendations to the legisla- 
ture at its next session. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

The State Teachers’ Association meets 
in Des Moines December 28 to 30, 1897. 

The Des Moines Teachers’ Association 
has arranged to conduct a school for the 
presentation of the Speer ratio method of 
teaching arithmetic during the session of 
the state teachers’ meeting. 

Principal C. W. Rowley is placing his 
impress on the schools of Richland, and is 
appreciated by the people. 

Superintendent EK. H. Griffin of Sigour- 
ney is doing a good work in his schools. 
‘Lhe standard has been appreciably raised. 

I. R. Bowman is the new man in 
charge of the Lyon’s schools, and excél- 
lent reports are heard of him and his 
work. 

Professor E. C. Meredith, ex-principal 
of the Lynnville schools, is county super- 
intendent-elect of Jasper county. 

E. T. Gilbert is the new _ superin- 
tendent of the Emerson schools. 

The Cedar Rapids school board has 
shown recognition of the ability of Miss 
Anna Zeik in placing her as principal of 
the Taylor school. 

Mothers’ meetings are a new feature or 
branch of educational work adopted by 
the schools of a number of towns and cities 
in Iowa. 

The new officers of the Northeastern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association are: Presi- 
dent, H. H. Seerley, state normal, Cedar 
Falls; vice-president, Abbie §S. Abbott, 
Cedar Rapids high school; secretary, Prin- 
cipal Wiliam I’, Barr, Parkersburg; treas- 
urer, T. M. Irish, principal of one of the 
Dubuque schools; chairman of executive 
committee, Principal C, O. Dudley, Maquo- 
keta. 

Rev. Richard Cecil Hughes was inaugu- 
rated president of Tabor College October 
5. He is a ripe scholar, and has a warm 
welcome to Tabor and Iowa. 

Superintendent J. E. Williamson of 
Fairfield is a strong man in his place, and 
is appreciated by his people. 

County Superintendent A. B. Goss of 
Keosauqua, Van Buren county, has rous- 
ing county meetings. His county associa- 
tion has for new Officers: President, Prin- 
cipal D. T. Sollenbarger of Farmington: 
vice-president, Miss Ella Meredith of 
Keosauqua; secretary, Miss Essie Morrell 
of Birmingham; treasurer, Jerome 
Knowles of Milton. 

Principal C. W. Farmer of Richland has 
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been elected the new principal of the 
Thornburg schools, to take the place of 
Mr. Durkin, who resigned to go into mer- 
cantile business. 

The Manley schools are presided over 
this year by Edwin Mitchell. 

Superintendent H. C. Corson of Marengo 
has been doing a good work in establish- 
ing libraries—nine of them—in his several 
schools. -The number of volumes is 1,115, 
which is an excellent result for three 
years. 

Dr. E. E. White visited Fairfield October 
2, and gave three lectures. Teachers and 
superintendents were present from several 
of the surrounding towns. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


State Editor, O. 8S. MOLES, Denver. 

GREELEY. Mrs. N.M. Fenneman is 
again a member of the faculty of the state 
normal school. Professor BE. L. Hewett, 
superintendent of the Model school, has 
been elected principal of the New Mexico 
normal school at Las Vezas, a well-merited 
promotion. Post graduate courses in 
mathematics, literature, pedagogy, etc., 
are now offered to advanced students. A 
course on “The History of Art” has been 
added to the senior class work. The en- 
rollment at present is 259. 

DURANGO. The high school course is 
based on the Howard plan of a few re- 
quired studies and many electives. The 
results reported are very encouraging, and 
the question of still broader electives is 
under consideration. 

PUEBLO. The sloyd work, including 
tool work and sewing, is proving very suc- 
cessful. This department is under the di- 
rection of Miss Lisa Osterholm, assisted by 
Miss Hanna Johansson, both graduates of 
the Naas Sloyd Normal College. The 
work has been introduced into the grades 
below the high school. 

BOULDER. The diocese of Colorado of 
the Episcopal church has recently for- 
mulated plans regarding co-operation with 
the State University. It is the purpose of 
the diocese to draw its educational work 
as close as possible in touch with the uni- 
versity. The Presbyterian synod of Colo- 
rado has taken similar action with regard 
to Presbyterian students. 

OXFORD. Second meeting of the Colo- 
rado Schoolmasters’ Club was held in this 
place November 19, 1897. Discussion was 
led by J. H. Van Sickle. Subjects: ‘‘Eng- 
lish classics should be made part of the 
daily programme for twelve years”; “If 
by imperial edict but one subject might be 
taught in publie schools, that subject in an 
advanced civilization ought to be its native 
literature.” 

DENVER. An effort is being made to 
raise $20,000,000 to endow Westminster 
University. It is based on the plan of 
Harvard, Yale, and the University of Chi- 
cago. The Rocky Mountain News 
renewed its offer of $150 in prizes for 
the best Christmas stories by the pup/ls of 
the Denver schools. The prize stories were 
published Christmas morning. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ARKANSAS. 
Stute Editor, J. L. MOLLOWAY, Smith. 

There were held in the state during the 
summer vacation seventy-three white and 
thirty-three colored summer normals, with 
an aggregate enroliment of 7,/31, and an 
average daily attendance of 5,495. ‘These 
normals are paid for by direct appropria- 
ticn by the legislature, and are of a 
month's duration each. The system has 
been in vogue three years, and the eifecis 
upon the <caools have been incalculable. 

if these normals ultimately lead to the 
establishment of one or two permanent 
state normal schools, under the efiic.ent 
management of progressive educators, the 
state system will have taken a long step 
forward. 

Owing to the prevalence of yellow fever 
in the South, and at New Orleans espe- 
cially, the Southern Association will not 
meet until next June. 

The State University is in a most pros- 
perous condition. The administration of 
Dr. Buchanan, who has had charge for the 
past three years, is characterized by pro- 
gressive ideas and strong executive skill. 
The gradual advance of entrance require- 
ments is having a wholesome effect upon 
the personnel of the student corps. 

The Fort Smith board has just expended 
$500 in the purchase of apparatus and 
other laboratory supplies for the labora- 
tories of their new high school. The en- 
roliment is the largest in the state, having 
advanced twenty-five per cent. over that of 
last year. 

The organization of a club to pursue a 
course under Dr. McMurry of the Chicago 
University on “The History of Education” 
— of the spirit of the teaching 


THE 
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FOR 1898 


will continue to give its readers the best thoughts and 

richest experiences of educational leaders in this and other 

We can only mention a few of the most promi- 
nent features for the coming year. 


Nature Study 
by Grades, 


By ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, 


countries. 


ARTHUR C. BOYDEN. 


Geography by Grades, 
By Mary R. Davis, whose work has been tested by 
five years’ application in three city training schools, and eS 
is now to be published for the first time. |S. 


Rducational Ideals, 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, MAr- 
Tin G. BrumBaueu, 
JACKMAN, AARON Gove, JOUN 
T. Prince, Marcarer E. Scuat- 
LENBERGEX, and many other well- 
known writers. 


Foreign Psychological Peda- 
gogical Methods will ve treated 


from time to time by Prof. E. B. 
TitcHENER Of Cornell University. 


Evangeline in History. - 


A correlation of American and European History, Literature, Geog- 
raphy, Statesmanship, Education, Industry, Commerce, and Religion 


in twenty articles by Mr. Winsuip. 


European Geography in 1897. 


A series of beautifully illustrated articles from photographs taken 
in 1897 by one of the most talented county superintendents of the 


country. 


Studies in English Classics, 


By a variety of literary writers and expert teachers of preparatory- 


school English. 


Commercial and Industrial Geography. 


A continuation through 1898 of the articles which were in 1897 the 


most popular series yet issued. 


Current History 
treated weekly with greater full- 
ness, freshness, reliability, and il- 
lustration than has ever been done 
by any educational journal. 
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the most successful of writers up- 
on Nature work 
the standpoint of science. 
is a new series, and will continue 
through the year. 


in school from 


This 


Exercises for Special 
Days. 


The JournAt will continue to lead 
ali other papers in exercises for 
rural, grammar, and high schools. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Selections from the Essaysof Elia. Crew, Ed...... 
Audubon and His Journals................ .......... 
Old Creole Days. Herter, Ill........ 
Social Life in Uld Virginia................, 
The Social Mind and Education................ ..... 
Studies in European and American History... Fling 
“Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers’’.................. 
King Arthur and the Table Round......... 
History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
The Ian Maclaren Calendar.............. ¥ 
A Group of French Critics.......... 
The Genesis of Shakespere’s Art.. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Lamb. Leach,-Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston. 8.35 
Renee. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 7.50 
Page. “ “ 
Inman. The Macmillan Co., N. ¥. 3.50 
Crawford, as 2.00 
& Caldwell. J. H. Miller, Lincoln. Neb. — 
Riley. The Century Ca,, N.Y. 1.50 
Newel). Houghton, Mifflin, & Co , Boston. 4.00 
— Rand, McNally, & Co., N.Y. 3.00 
Gilkes. Longmans, Green, & Co. N.Y. 1.50 
— Dodd, Mead, & Co., 00 
Fisher, A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 


Chawberlain, J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE, N. A. 


The attention of superintendents con- 
templating a trip to the Chattanooga 
meeting in February is invited to the at- 
tractions offered by the Southern Rail- 


way. After leaving Washington, where 
connections are made with through trains 
from New England, one passes directly 
through the historic battlefields of Vir- 
ginia, thence into North Carolina and the 
grandest scenic portion of the South— 
“The Land of the Sky.” The train as- 
cends the Blue Ridge mountains by a se- 
ries of loops until the beautiful resort of 
Asheville is reached, 2,000 feet above sea 
level. The scenery in this section is not 
surpassed this side the Rocky mountains. 
After leaving Asheville, the picturesque 
French Broad river is followed for more 
than sixty miles, passing the noted Hot 
Springs, thence via Knoxville to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., with its famous Lookout 
mountains and historic battlefields. The 
perfect service, beautiful scenery, and in- 
teresting features of this route make it a 
most desirable one for those intending to 
attend the meeting of the department of 
superintendence, N. E. A., at Chattanooga 
February 22-24. Special low rates have 
been authorized for this occasion. For 
details and full information call on or ad- 
dress G. C. Daniels, T. P. A., 228 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 


SCRIBNER’S FOR ’98. 

Scribner's has always been delightfully 
individual. Somehow it has the habit of 
sensing the tendency of the year, and of 
securing writers of surpassing merit who 
have not outworn their welcome. Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s ‘‘The Story of the Revolu- 
tion” for 1898 is sure to be one of the 
greatest magazine attractions of the year. 
No American can make the men and 
events of the Revolutionary period reali- 
ties instead of conventionally accepted 
text-book phrases better than Senator 
Lodge. “The American Navy in the 
Revolution,” by Captain A. T. Mahan, U. 
S. N., is sure to give, as it has never yet 
been given, the fact and romance of that 
phase of the struggle for independence. 
Thomas Nelson Page will present as it 
has never been presented in a great novel 
the Reconstruction era in a story, ‘Red 
Rock.” “The Workers,’ by Walter A. 
Wyckoff, is such a story as has never been 
told of the workingman’s life. In 1891 
Mr. Wyckoff, a recent graduate of Prince- 
ton, was discussing social problems theo- 
retically, when he was told by an older 
man that he knew nothing of the actual 
life of a working man. A few days later 
Mr. Wyckoff abandoned his life of luxury 
and became a day laborer, living on his 
hard-earned wages and with his work-day 
companions for two years. He joined a 
gang of laborers, was farm hand, hotel 
porter, and lumberman. He almost liter- 
ally starved to death in the streets of Chi- 
cago, where he was in reality one of the 
“army of the unemployed.’ He lived in 
cheap tenement houses, worked in sweat 
shops, and attended anarchist meetings. 
Last year he told of his experiences in the 
East, in 1898 he will tell of his wilder life 
in the West. Robert Grant’s ‘Search 
Light Letters” are to be a charming fea- 
ture of the year’s attractions in Scribner's. 
“The Conduct of Great Businesses,” ‘Bits 
of Europe in America,” “Life at Girls’ 
Colleges,” and “Short Fiction” will be a 
few of the multitude of attractions for 
1898. 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find ¢ 
it a great convenience to go right over to a 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave, 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Dunning, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 00 
Bigelow, Harper & Bros., N. Y. 50 
Marchesi. “ 2.50 
Gibson. “ “ 2:50 
TOURING TO FLORIDA UNDER PER- 


SONAL ESCORT. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad personally- 
conducted tours to Jacksonville undoubt- 
edly offer the best medium for a short visit 
to this land of sunny skies and balmy air. 
The period allowed is two weeks in the 
flowery state, and passengers are accorded 
entire freedom of movement after arrival 
at Jacksonville. 

The party will travel in.special train of 
Pullman sleeping and dining cars, and will 
be in charge of a tourist agent and chap- 
eron. 

Tours will leave. Boston January 24, 
February 7 and 21, and March 7. Rate, in- 
cluding Pullman accommodations and 
meals in both directions, using through 
rail lines, Boston, $65.00, New York, $50.00. 
Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington street, Boston. 


| 


REMOVAL. 


To the Educational Public: Our friends 
and patrons will be pleased to know that 
the demands of our increasing business in 
both Chicago and New York have com- 
pelled us to seek larger and better quar- 
ters. Aceordingly, our Chicago offices 
have been removed to the Studebaker 
building, 378-388 Wabash avenue. 

At New York, greater facilities for busi- 
ness being necessary, we have removed to 
78 lifth avenue. Occupying there an en- 
tire (floor, our advantages for transacting 
business are greatly increased. 

In this connection we wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, owing to similarity of 
names, some of our friends have failed to 
distinguish between the Werner School 
Book Company and The Werner Company. 

We are the Werner School Book Com- 
pany, an organization entirely separate 
from The Werner Company. 

Werner School Book Company. 


MISCELLANEUUS. 

A Boston paper tells a story of a Smith 
College girl who was awakened in her 
summer home by the cry “Fire! Fire!” 
Cool and collected, she donned her 
clothes, and then thought, “Now, what do 
i value the most?” After mature reflec- 
tion, she took a list of books from her 
writing-desk, and left the house. “T am 
so glad I saved it,’”’ she said afterward to 
a sympathizing friend; ‘for, if I had lost 
it, | could not tell what books I read last 
year.” —Exchange. 

To give you an opportunity of testing 
the great merit of Ely’s Cream Balm, the 
most reliable cure for catarrh and cold in 
the head, a generous 10-cent trial size can 
be had of your druggist, or we mail it for 
10 cents. Full size, 50 cents. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 

It is the medicine above all others for 
catarrh, and is worth its weight in gold. 
I can use Ely’s Cream Balm with safety, 
and it does all that is claimed for it.—B. 
W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


Mrs. Jason—‘I see old Si Howeller has 
had his hair cut short. Out lookin’ fer 
another wife, I guess.”’ Mr. Jason—‘Oh! 
In time o’ peace preparin’ for war, eh?”’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 


personal equation is becoming more and more recognized in the employment of teachers. Here is a letter 
THE received this morning (December 16) from Principal Ottaway of Capastote, asking for a teacher at £7110 to 
e the place of the preceptress we sent there twelve years ago. After stating the subjects, he says: “ You 


when the school wants besides all thfsa thorou yy ace j 

d gh Isdy, accustomed to mingling with refined people, of high ideals 

were sympathy, cheerful temper, aglow with enthusiasm, and an inspiration as well as a movel-it can't be sure of 
1€in from statistics or letters, or even froma PEEKS 

persona) interview. How manya teacher seems 


worked together so harmoniously began to get by the ears. Investi y ; 

: J gation proved that it had always been so 
wherever she was; if he had looked up her record, as an Agency does, instead Mt depending on EK UATI ' N 
his Judgment at a single interview, he would have discovered her Q 0 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... sooo. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


|TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Buitaing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3.700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions je 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


MERICAN : : ’ Introduces to Colleges 
and FOR EICN TEAC H ERS ; AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
_ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address . 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


_4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St.. Weat, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
4l4 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 
it HOME TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Seeks desirable teachers for calls now on its books ‘ Washington St., Bost 
and offers special terms to candidates. 364 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supprtes Schools of all grades with ae 
competent Teachers, + — we 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN |’ FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


e 
W ins h 1 p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 

Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agen cy. TOPEKA, KANSAS. WM. F. JARVIS, 


“\\ CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | FOUR $2,000 POSITIONS 


Oldesi and best known in U.S. 
Katablished 1858. FILLED BY TEACHERS 
Personally Recommended. 


3 East 14th St., New York. 

Teachers Wanted Constantly. for Stamp. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and) _ No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, Th , 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice HE 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling e EAC RS EXCHANGE 
property. OF BOSTON, 258 Washington st., 

tatablisher . Must have more good teachers. One half of our 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, calls, last month, found us without 


FIFTH AVENUE 'y suitable candidates. 


HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the *‘ Journal of Kducation.”’ 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUBKAU 
Teachers Wanted “iit dora. Mo. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. — 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
By James F. Wittts, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


these cautions. 
price, 25 cenis, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 

By James F. Wittis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Short Process Series. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS '» COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


By JAMES F.. WILLIS. 


Contains nearly 1300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 
Brokerage, Simple and Compour d Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &e. 
The problems given offer all that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic, and increase 


the practice work §0 per cent. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 


a bottle, 


3 Semereet Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


| Title. 
ORAL demand in the matter o persona ity t is just here that Agency work is 
) mostimportant. If alla school needs is ateacher who is a college graduate, of three years’ experience, able te 
teach French, German, and geometr t elec 2 2 ins of the 
| 
a] 
Y a perfect failure. 16 manager of this Agency was a principal once, and was sent by his board to New York to hire — 
) a preceptrese He found a woman who seemed to be everything desirable; she was bright, quick, pleasing, well 
* educated, of abundant experi nee, and seemed to have the best of ideas on school management. He took her back 
i] with him, and within a fortnight had cause to rue the day he ever suw her. There was something about her that 
provoked discord wherever she was. 30 that a schoo diseiniineg we 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVI—No. 25. 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. 


Containing Classic American Poems set to standard music. Selected and arranged by 
W. M. Lawrence, Principal of the Mark Sheridan School, Chicago, and O. BLACK- 
MAN, Supervisor of Vocal Music in the Public Schools of Chicago. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES: — 120 poems by Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 


Lowell, Bryant, Emerson, and other famous American authors. 
and songs pertaining to persons, places, and 


in United States History and Geography, 
Music by well known composers, especially arranged for 


and Patriotic Anniversaries. 


schoolroom use, with easy accompaniments. 


Many patriotic songs, 
events, that can be used illustrating events 
and in celebrating Birthdays and National 


Paper, 30 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 


The birthdays of WASHINGTON and LINCOLN, 
LONGFELLOW and LOWELL occur in February. 


A Descriptive Circular containing the Table of Contents and sample pages will be sent to any 


address on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COPPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 


PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods 


NEW YORK 
29-33 K. 19th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St, 


CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHIL AD«LPHIA 
1328 Arch St 


HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher|1, Practical Grammar. 


Training School, Providence, R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 


lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, | 9, 


Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 3 


By S.C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


A charming collecti n of poems written to answer | 4 


the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 


the lesson. 5 


CHALK - MARKS 


For the Blackboard. 6 


Drawn by D. R. Aucssure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.”’ Price, 20 cents. 


A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 7 


in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 


drawings are so sitnple as to need no special direc- 8 


tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, languaye, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 9. 


Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morss, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copies for $1.00. 


500_Exer- 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
near M 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable ior beginners, with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton, Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W.H. Huston, Toronto, This book contains 400 
practical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
ble works on composition ever written. 


Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
onanovel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is a book of Hxercises,— not ordinar ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


been prepared with great care. ‘There isaregular| Kor the Kindergarten and Primary School, 


progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS, 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, mayy of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


Price, 


with paper-folding. 


By Wo. E. SuHetpon, Rosa A. Durrieip, 
Mary Situiman, Bette Str. Joun PEar- 
son, and Anpie M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES gn, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Winturopr. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


BOSTON: . 
3 Somerset Street. 


The Winship 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Publishers. 


SENT FREE, 


Unitarian books and papers Address Miss A, 
E. HowarD, 109 Harvard St., Brookline, Mass. 


ONIVER SITY 


PUBLISHING} 
COMPANY New Yorke 


> 
. EB. t., 352 Washington Street, 
N. Dep 4 Boston, Mass. 


Information. 


Just Out ! 
“Verbos Espafoles’” 


NEW PLAN! NEW IDEAS! 

Much Enlarged and Greatly y tty Srom the Four Pre- 

ceding Editions, so Much in Demand. 
By PROF. R. D. DE LA CORTINA, M.A., 
Of the University of Madrid. 

Containing all the Castilian Verbs; all CONJUGATED IN 
FULL, with the PREPOSITIONS following them, and 
ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. CORRECT PRONUNCIATION 
given of all Verbs liable to perplex the student. 

R. 0. GORTINA ACADEMY CF LANGAUGES, Publishers, 
44 West 34th Street, NEW YORK. 


© School Books © 
in a hurry © 


And at New York prices, singly //AA\ 
or by the dozen, oar be an | © 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, /ree, of school books of add (©) 
Publishers, if you mention this ad. Z 


HINDS & NOBLE tf 
4 Cooper Institute New York City © 


MADONNA. 


By BODENHAUSEN. 
Printed on heavy paper for framing. 


Price, 15 cents each. 


At the suggestion of our subscribers we have 
printed a limited number of copies of the Ma- 
donna, which was given as a supplement with the 
JOURNAL of December 2, on very heavy paper 
suitable for framing. 

While they last we will send them to any 
address securely packed in a tube at 15 cents 
each, postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING (0, 


3 SOMERSET, St., Boston, Mass. 


Oratory in the Public Schools. 


By PERCY JEWETT BURRELL, B.0. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 

This treatise commends itself to our educators. 
Read it. Oratory should be added to the curricu- 
lum of public schools. 

MR. BURRELL is prepared to give instruction. 
Send for Circular. 

Address J. E. FARWELL & CO., Publishers, 

45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ 


WINSIIT AGENCY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


Position in New Engiand Wanted. | 


A well-known commercial teacher, penman, 
accountant, and special student of pedagogy of 
thirteen years’ experience wishes to engage with 
school in New England for next year. Immedi- 
ate correspondence invited. 

COMPETENT, 
Care of Journal. 


Educational Institutions. 


NewFngland 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


‘ Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 


G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 
better positions should write for an- 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence School 
iving courses for Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., 
1.S., Ph.B., Ph.D., etc.; also of great value to Physicians, 
Clergymen, and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Correspondence Instruction. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division LB), The Corre- 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Cw) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 


Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
approved methods. For circulars apply to 

Miss JuLIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
for circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. ‘or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYvEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
‘ For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WiLNSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street. Koator. 


WOMAN with experi+nce as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street. Roaton. 


A Great Magazine Offer! 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS FOR 1898 THROUGH US AND SAVE MONEY. 


Publishers’ Our Price 


We will send Price. for both. 
you the ; Harper's Monthly, .. $4.00 $5.65 
Harper's Weekly, 4.00 5.85 

Journal Century, . . . . 400 6165 
of Education Scribner’s, of 8.00 565.15 
Atlantic Monthly,. -.- . . 400 65865 

one year Popular Science Monthly, . 5 00 7.15 
and either ; Lippincott’s Magazine, . . 3.00 490 
New England Magazine, . 3.00 65.00 

of the 3.00 6.15 
Periodicals named Current History,. . . . 150 3.50 
ot the Great Round World, . . . 250 4.00 
Public Opinion, . . . . 2.50 4.65 

rates specified. 160 3.75 


In ordering more than one periodical with the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION subtract the price 
Officers, with due regard to quali- of the JOURNAL, $2.50, from the combination rate in every case except one. 


= ‘ fications and fitness of candidates. We have only given you a few examples to show how you can save money by ordering you! 
magazines through us, 


SS “ SUPERINTEN DENTS If you want a periodical not mentioned in the list, write us and we will quote you special 


may rely upon our efforts. low rates. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Personal selections made for School 


Western Omce: Topeka, Kansas. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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